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Have You Any Archless Locomotives? 





Ask for a copy of the 
new Bulletin that tells 
how Arches help. 


Little leaks in fuel economy, combined, have an 
important effect on costs per ton mile. 


Progressive railroad men are unanimous as to the 
value of the Security Sectional Arch. They have 
OKayed it for 48,000 locomotives. 


But on many railroads, old engines here and there 
have been passed by when Arches were generally 
applied. 


Yet these older engines are in daily use, struggling 
to keep abreast of heavier cars and longer trains and 
wasting fuel in doing so. 


Taken together, the individual fuel losses due to lack 
of Security Sectional Arches are enough to command 
the attention of every careful railroad executive. 

How many of your locomotives still lack an Arch? 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


New York CHICAGO 
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Cut Maintenance Cost of Couplers and Pockets | 
By the Use of | 
National Adjustable Engine Coupler Pockets 


National Adjustable Pockets support the couplers in a 
horizontal position, thus greatly reducing the uneven 
wear of knuckles and pivot pins. 





This support insures more positive couplings and easier , 
‘ operation of the coupler. 


To raise the coupler to maintain the standard coupler 
height. It 1s not necessary to remove the pocket. Simply 

reverse the coupler support and drop shim to the bottom 

floor of the pocket. 


Address all inquiries to 


ey 


THE NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS TOLEDO 
SHARON, PA. MELROSE PARK, ILL. EAST ST. LOUIS,ILL. 
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Construction projects having for their object the provision of 
additional trackage, may be divided into two stages—first, 
; the building of the roadbed; second, the 
Provide Adequate laying of the tracks and the finishing 
Clerical of the work ready for use. The first 
Assistance stage is primarily one of engineering. 

It is concerned primarily with provid- 

ing the grading and masonry contractors with lines, grades, 
etc., the supervision of their work, and the collecting of 
necessary data for monthly estimates. The second stage re- 
lates more largely to business administration. The actual 
work is done more largely with company forces and involves 
an enormous volume of detail in supplying and delivering 
the needed material, in dealing with other departments and 
in effecting arrangements for turning the completed work 
over to the operating forces. As a result the construction 
engineer is responsible for a large amount of clerical routine 
to which he must give his personal attention unless he is 
provided with an adequate force of competent office help; 
it is an unfortunate fact that many construction officers are 
compelled to sacrifice field supervision in order that their 
office work may be done. Construction work cannot be con- 
ducted effectively nor can it be completed expeditiously un- 
less the man in responsible charge has his work so organized 
that he is enabled to spend a maximum amount of his time 
out on the job. The considerations of economy and effec- 
tiveness will best be met by insuring that he is supplied with 
an adequate force of office engineers, material clerks, and 
other clerical help, to see that the daily routine will be com- 
pleted with the minimum of his time away from the field 
work. This was never more true than at present when much 
of the construction work is in the final or completion stage. 


Strong moral character in the train-masters (and other offi- 
cers) with faithfulness in small details on the part of con- 
ductors, enginemen and their subordi- 

The Art nates are the two most notable needs 

of of the present day in the train service 

Train Operation of American railroads. This is a fair 
summary of the conclusions which one 

will naturally reach after reading the article by Harry W. 
Forman, printed in this issue, in conjunction with the two 
previous articles to which he refers. To the well-informed 
officer, who studies his field, this is not news; it may even 
be said to be trite. But this is a vital subject and the lesson 
is one that needs constantly to be kept in mind. Indeed, one 
may go farther, and say that these needs must be met, if 
anything like perfect service is to be expected. As every- 
body knows, it is an unwise use of time and strength to at- 
tend to details (which are easy) while neglecting these fun- 
damentals (which are difficult). It will be time well spent 
to re-read those two previous articles; not because the author 
finds things much different from what the rest of us have 
found them, but because he is a specially well qualified ob- 
server and has here written down a review from the stand- 
point of one who has done a prodigious amount of observing; 
and who expects to be cross questioned. Evidently Mr. For- 
man has done a lot of observing on other roads besides his 
own. It will be profitable also to read these articles while 
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keeping in mind the counsel of numerous recent writers and 
speakers—railroad officers and others—to the effect that rail- 
road men ought to practice the Golden Rule. Keeping that 
point in mind, almost any trainman (or trainmaster) who 
reads these articles should find them a real stimulant to im- 
provement. Mr. Forman’s argument might be translated as 
a plea to everybody to “have a heart.” The officer who has 
a heart is always a subject of praise; let it be borne in mind 
that the qualities thus admired are equally commendable in 
all ranks. If your boss is “human” in his dealings with 
you, he will be glad to see a similar attitude on your part. 


A-railway executive in talking with a group of his employees 
recently told this little story which contains a world of truth: 
“Troubles almost always come from 


A Story neither side seeing the picture in exactly 
with a the same way. One of the earliest 
Point stories that I ever heard was that of 


two knights in the olden days who met 
in a little wayside inn. One had come from the north and 
the other from the south. They sat there over their bottle of 
—well, it was not prohibition in those days and I take it they 
both got to feeling pretty good. After a while they got a 
little contentious, and one of the knights said to the other: 
‘That shield outside the inn is gold,’ and the other fellow 
said, ‘No, it is not, it is silver.’ They quarreled over this 
question all the evening and a good part of the night. The 
next day they got out their horses and lances and after each 
had been thoroughly battered up they concluded it might be 
well to go out and look at the sign. They did so, and found 
one side of the shield had been painted with gold and the 
other with silver.” This story emphasizes two things: First, 
both sides to a controversy should take pains to get at the real 
facts, and, second, they should have faith in each other in 
the knowledge that the present-day spirit is headed in the 
direction of intelligent co-operation and real brotherhood. 


The National Association of Railroad Tie Producers is poll- 
ing its membership to ascertain what action it should take 
with reference to the chaotic conditions 

Where Do the now prevailing in that industry, as re- 
Tie Producers vealed in the Railway Age of July 14. 
Stand? The outcome of the poll will be 
watched with much interest by railway 
men, for it is known that there is a marked difference of 
opinion among the members of the association regarding 
this matter. The association was formed during the period 
of federal control when the purchase of ties was concentrated 
in a central agency of the Railroad Administration. It has 
been claimed that it includes in its membership concerns con- 
trolling more than half of the tie production of the country. 
If it should, therefore, desire to speak for the industry it can 
do much good. It is now on trial not only before its mem- 
bers but also before the railways, who are its customers. If 
it upholds the fair enforcement of the specifications which 
it has adopted, and thereby indicates its sincerity of purpose 
in adopting them, it can do much to remedy the chaotic con- 
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ditions which are now working alike to the detriment of the 
reputable producers and the railways. If, on the other hand, 
it countenances the present widespread deviations from the 
specifications, it will lose such standing and influence as it 
may now have among the railways. It is to be hoped that 
a constructive policy will prevail in order that the associa- 
tion may not lose the opportunities for service which right- 
fully belong to it. There is a need for an organization such 
as this to speak for the producers on subjects which are of 
concern to them and to their customers. Its voice will, how- 
ever, have little influence if not used in behalf of sound 
policies. 


The erroneous idea has somehow gained ground among rail- 
road trainmen and other operating men below the rank of 
superintendent that the International 
More About the Railway Fuel Association’s contest for 
Fuel Association the best paper on fuel economy is not 
Contest bona fide—that the railroads are offer- 
ing the prize, and that its award will 
be made by railroad officers to some favorite, more or less 
decided upon in advance. ‘This charge is so obviously base- 
less to anyone in possession of the facts that it could well be 
ignored except that in several definite cases trainmen have 
given it as an excuse for not submitting papers. To counter- 
act this mistaken idea the real facts of the -case should be 
broadcast by -all those interested. The initial prize of $100 
to the writer of the best paper was not offered by any rail- 
road, but was the personal contribution of Eugene McAuliffe, 
special representative, Union Pacific System, and is to be 
awarded through the association. The three judges, as an- 
nounced on page 1710 of the June 30 issue of the Railway 
Age, also are not directly associated with any railroad so 
that, as far as may be possible, the award will be absolutely 
impartial. It is true that supplementary prizes are being 
offered by several railroads for the best papers submitted by 
employees of those roads, but in quite a few of these cases 
arrangements have been made for the papers to be passed on 
by the same three judges. The fairness of the contest cannot 
be seriously questioned. All papers should be mailed to 
J. B. Hutchison, secretary of the association, at 6000 Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, by August 31. 


The railways have demonstrated in recent weeks that the 
problem of car supply can best be solved by the most efficient 
use of the equipment which is avail- 

Car Movement able. With the number of cars prac- 
Is a Terminal tically the same as in 1920, the roads 
Problem are handling a business heavier than 

that of three years ago with a surplus 

of cars, whereas in the fall of 1920 there was a large short- 
age. The use of cars is a product of their loading and 
their movement. The former is dependent on the co-op- 
eration of the shipper while the latter is largely in the con- 
trol of the roads. The problem of securing the maximum 
mileage from cars is that of keeping the cars moving. In 
the main this is a terminal problem for once a car is in a 
train it ordinarily proceeds to the next terminal with reason- 
able promptness. A terminal is built as a means of classi- 
fying cars for forwarding, yet it frequently gives the im- 
pression that it is used more for storage purposes. The 
attention which has been directed at yard operation during 
the last two or three years has given rise to the main tracker 
idea which is being adopted with profit by many roads and 
is worthy of consideration by others. Still other opportu- 
nities exist for the improvement of methods. The terminal 
is the crux of the transportation problem and the attention 
of operating officers should be focused on it constantly. It 
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is here that congestion can be avoided. It is here that car 
mileage can be increased more than at any other point on 
the system and it is through these and other measures that 
the greatest economies can be effected. 


The Tarafa bill, now before the Senate of Cuba for consid- 
eration, provides for voluntary consolidation of the railways 
of the island and gives the proposed 


The consolidated railway a distinct advan- 
Tarafa Bill tage over the several independent lines 
in Cuba now operating. This bill was passed 


by the Cuban House of Representatives 
and by the Senate but was vetoed by the President. The 
House passed the bill over the President’s veto and the meas- 
ure has come again to the Senate for action. The United 
States Department of State has protested against the bill as 
inimical to American financial interests with investments in 
Cuba and, according to press reports, passage by the Senate 
is doubtful. Briefly, the bill authorizes the formation of a 
holding company to acquire all the railways and prohibits 
any other consolidations or the building of extensions by 
companies which do not join the combination. Furthermore, 
it forbids the construction of any more private ports ‘(i.e., 
ports owned and used exclusively by one company) and pro- 
vides for an export tax on goods shipped from such ports 
now in existence. The bill is intended to favor the ports open 
to all shippers and the common carrier railways as against 
ports and railways operated merely as plant facilities. By 
way of compensation for its restrictions upon shippers, the 
bill provides for lower rates on sugar carried by the proposed 
consolidated railway. Naturally the financial interests own- 
ing industries which operate private railways and ports are 
opposed, probably with some justice, to the bill as it stands. 
There are many things to be said in favor of some features 
of the proposed law, however—among them greater stand- 
ardization permitting freer interchange of equipment among 
the railways and, perhaps, the utilization as common carriers 
of some lines now operated as plant facilities. A compro- 
mise is to be desired which would safeguard the interests of 
the shippers operating their own facilities, while at the same 
time securing the advantages of greater unification. Prob- 
ably if the interested parties would get together with a desire 
to arrive at a solution such a compromise might be effected. 


Progress on Railroad 
Transportation Program 


A= SUBSTANTIAL degree of progress made by the rail- 
roads under the program adopted at the meetings of 
the American Railway Association and of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives in New York on April 5 for 
meeting the heavy demands for transportation in 1923, in 
spite of the handicaps created by the shop strike of last year 
and the inadequacy of railroad revenues in recent years, is 
indicated in the monthly report just issued by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association. 

During the 31 weeks of 1923, from January 1 to August 4, 
the roads have handled 28,990,341 carloads of. revenue 
freight, as compared with 26,011,279 in the corresponding 
weeks of the previous record year 1920, and for the week of 
August 7 there was still a net surplus of 64,000 cars. From 
January 1 to August 1 the railroads had put into service 
96,950 new freight cars and 2,221 locomotives, while 86,716 
cars and 1,772 locomotives were still on order for future 
delivery. The number of freight cars awaiting repairs, 
which the roads resolved to reduce to 5 per cent by October 1, 
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had been reduced from 9.5 per cent on January 1 to 8.3 per 
cent on August 1, and the number of locomotives awaiting 
heavy repairs, which they hope to reduce to 15 per cent by 
October 1, had been reduced from 21.1 per cent on January 1 
to 16.2 per cent on August 1. A still greater reduction had 
been made in the number awaiting light repairs, from 3 per 
cent to #9 per cent, so that the total number in need of re- 
pairs had been reduced from 24.1 to 18.1 per cent. The 
average load per car, which the shippers were asked to try 
to increase to 30 tons, shows a reduction from 29 tons in 
January to 28.2 in June, but there has been an increase since 
April, when the average was only 27.6 tons. The average 
mileage per car per day, 28.3 for June, the last month for 
which the statistics are available, shows an increase of 2.5 
miles since January. 

The railroads also resolved to complete their storage of 
coal for railroad fuel use by September 1, so that after that 
date the equipment and other transportation facilities may 
be used to the greatest extent for commercial coal necessities. 
Progress in this direction is shown by the fact that on Au- 
gust 1 the railroad fuel stocks amounted to 14,098,776 tons, 
as compared with about 7,500,000 on April 1 and 11,707,910 
on August 1 last year. Of the 14,000,000 tons, over 11% 
million tons were held in stock piles and less than 214 mil- 
lion tons in cars. 


Employee Representation 


T= REPORT of the special committee of the National 
Economic League on “Readjustment in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” which is devoted almost entirely to the question of the 
extent to which employees should have representation in 
management, and which is reproduced in full elsewhere in 
this issue, is of special interest just at this time to both rail- 
way managements and workers. There seems to be no ques- 
tion in the mind of any one but that a greater degree of co- 
operation is advisable in railroad organizations and, indeed, 
is necessary between all of the factors involved, including 
the public, the workers, the managements and the investors. 
Unfortunately, there is a lot of loose thinking being done, 
some of it based upon misinformation or incomplete informa- 
tion, or else due to the fact that real, clear, thorough thinking 
is hard work, from which we shrink. 

The public is vitally concerned in this whole question, be- 
cause so much depends upon rapid and efficient transporta- 
tion, rendered at as low a cost as possible. A great amount 
of educational work has been done in recent years to awaken 
the public to the necessity for fostering its transportation 
systems, rather than throttling them to a point where they 
cannot function to the best interests of the public. One factor, 
however, which has greatly irritated the public has been the 
apparent lack of co-operation between the employees and 
the managements, as demonstrated by the constant bickerings 
between the representatives of organized labor and the man- 
agements which have been carried over into legislative bodies 
and before various commissions and boards. A canvass 
of the situation, however, would seem to indicate that both 
the men and the managements are awakening to the neces- 
sity for getting together and developing a larger degree of 
teamwork—for their own sakes and in the interests of the 
public. As a matter of fact, very great strides have been 
made in this direction in recent months as is today clearly 
evidenced by the fact that a record-breaking business is be- 
ing handled so effectively. 

As industrial and transportation companies have grown 
larger and larger and have perfected their organizations, the 
vital importance of the human factor has been overlooked. 
Men will not be satisfied merely with good wages and favor- 
able working conditions. They object to being handled 
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mechanically and in large groups; they will not be contented 
unless they are treated as individuals rather than as num- 
bers. Something must therefore be done to insure that they 
will have a representation in those things that concern their 
welfare. 

A number of experiments have been made with various 
forms of employee representation and the above mentioned 
report in a large way reviews the situation to date. In study- 
ing this whole situation, two things must be kept ever in 
mind: First, that no scheme of employee representation can 
be a success unless it is based upon the right sort of spirit 
on the part of all involved—a spirit of real brotherhood and 
of faith in mankind. Second, this spirit cannot prevail if 
the plan is autocratically imposed from above. It must be 
worked out jointly, all those involved participating in the 
spirit of co-workers. Any plan which loses sight of these 
two factors will fail. 


The Knowledge of Costs 


¥ Is the duty of a railway to handle all of the traffic 

offered to it. It is its privilege to compete for business 
by active solicitation, by offering superior service and by 
any other legitimate means at its command. It is in the care- 
ful selection of the traffic which it will solicit in competition 
with other lines, or which it will develop by offering addi- 
tional service, that the success of a railway largely depends. 
This selection cannot be made intelligently without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the cost of handling the specific traffic 
under consideration and of the rates it will carry. 

Because of the difficulty of segregating the cost of handling 
a specific commodity, few roads have sufficient information 
to enable them to pass on such questions with any high degree 
of accuracy, and decisions are made largely on judgment 
which, while probably correct in a large majority of cases, 
may be widely in error in some. Neither can averages be 
applied to the handling of a specific commodity for that 
commodity may require special service or equipment, may be 
subject to large claims or may, of necessity, be handled over 
divisions of heavy grades. Thus, a recent investigation of 
the cost of handling a perishable commodity yielding a high 
revenue and moving in carload lots over a western road de- 
veloped the fact that because of the light train tonnage re- 
quired to protect the movement of this traffic, it was being 
handled at a considerable loss and it was allowed to move 
Over a competing line. To provide information which will 
detect losses of this character, the operating department of 
one large road includes on its staff specialists whose duty 
is to analyze and determine the cost of handling specific 
traffic in order to assist the traffic department in deciding 
whether it will pay the road to endeavor to hold or to de- 
velop this business. In other instances, it is called upon to 
ascertain whether certain traffic now being handled is yield- 
ing its proper portion of the net earnings. 

Many businesses have incurred large losses for years be- 
cause of failure to detect drains caused by the carrying of 
certain lines of products which were not contributing their 
proper proportion to the net profits of the company. Other 
organizations have been more successful because they have 
detected and eliminated those drains. The same principle 
applies to the railway business with even greater force be- 
cause of the wide diversity of services rendered. By detect- 
ing and eliminating as far as may be practicable, or at least 
by not competing for such traffic, by offering only such 
service as its rates reasonably entitle it to and by concentrat- 
ing its solicitation on those classes of traffic which yield the 
greatest net profit, the roads will apply those principles 
which have been found successful in other lines of business 
and will increase their net earnings accordingly. 
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A Big Construction Program 


ia SPITE OF THE FACT that the railways are now in the 
midst of the most active construction program which they 
have undertaken during the last ten years, more work has 
been authorized during the last few weeks than in any similar 
period for a long time. Among these projects, that of the 
Illinois Central for the construction of a new line from 
Edgewood, Ill., south 175 miles to Fulton, Ky., involving 
an expenditure of more than $17,000,000 is the most impor- 
tant. Immediately following the approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of its application for authority to 
build this line, officers of the road announced that work on 
this improvement would start at once. About the same time 
Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board of the Southern 
Pacific, stated that in view of the announced decision of the 
government not to appeal the decision leaving control of the 
Central Pacific in the hands of the Southern Pacific, that 
road would proceed at once to build the Natron cut-off of 
118 miles in eastern Oregon which will cost more than 
$16,000,000. With the Union Pacific’s extension from Rog- 
erson, Idaho, south 98 miles to Wells, Nev., which was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission recently, 
work on nearly 400 miles of new lines will be started 
promptly. 

The authorization of these new lines is indicative of the 
large amount of improvement work of other character which 
is also being undertaken. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has awarded contracts within the last month for the 
construction of 36 miles of second track in Illinois and In- 
diana, and the Louisville & Nashville has contracted for the 
building of 55 miles of second track which is estimated to 
cost $3,500,000. The Kansas City Southern has authorized 
the reduction of grades costing more than $3,000,000; the 
Chicago Union Station Company has awarded a contract 
for the building of a headhouse at a cost of more than 
$10,000,000; bids are now being received for the driving of 
the Moffatt tunnel under the continental divide in Colorado 
which is approximately six miles long and is estimated to 
cost more than $6,000,000; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has started the construction of a ten-story general office 
building at Topeka, Kan., while the Union Pacific has au- 
thorized the expenditure of $3,000,000 this year for pre- 
liminary work in the development of an industrial district 
at Kansas City, Kan. 

With the demand for increased facilities evidenced by the 
continuation of a record-breaking traffic and with the im- 
provement in earnings resulting from this traffic, the roads 
are showing evidences cf a willingness to expand their facili- 
ties which characterized their activities prior to 15 years ago. 
Since the season is so far advanced that most of the projects 
now being authorized must, of necessity, be continued over 
into 1924, indications point to the continuance of construc- 
tion activities through next year. 


New Books 


Locomotive Catechism. By Robert Grimshaw, 958 pages, 5% in. 
by 7% in., 468 illustrations, bound in cloth. Published by 
the Norman W. Henly Publishing Company, New York. 


This is the thirtieth edition of a book which for a number 
of years has been considered as the standard authority in its 
class. It is written in a simple and easily understandable 
manner such as will appeal to firemen, engineers, trainmen, 
switchmen, shop hands and enginehouse men for whom it 
has been prepared. The text follows the form of examina- 
tion questions and answers, of which there are some four 
thousand. Considerable new matter has been added in this 
edition and the old matter carefully revised. The chapters, 
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of which there are eighty-nine, are short and conveniently 
headed for ready reference and cover the various details, such 
as boilers, cylinders, valve gear, running gear, superheaters, 
air brakes, etc. The book tells not only what to do, but also 
what not to do and is specially helpful for a person prepar- 
ing for an examination for promotion. 


Industrial Democracy; a Plan for Its Achievement, by Glenn E. 
Plumb and Wm. G. Roylance. 359 pages. 5% in. by 8 im. 
Bound in cloth. Published by B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


This book is no mere pamphlet of propaganda for the Plumb 
plan. Propaganda it contains in great plenty, but primarily 
it is a somewhat scholarly and apparently sincere examina- 
tion of industrial evils, real and imagined, with a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Plumb’s own patent remedy for them. 

Railroad officers of a studious bent will find this book 
both interesting and valuable. In some respects the book 
cannot be commended. For instance, in building up his 
basic theory, which is that democracy is and always has 
been a sure cure for industrial and political ills, Mr. Plumb 
has made several deductions from inadequate and inaccurate 
data and has made over in part the science of economics to 
suit the purposes of his argument. Consequently, to one 
not rather well grounded in economics and history the book 
is likely to give misinformation. On the other hand, it 
would not be right because of the inaccuracies which do exist 
to condemn the work entirely. 

The book begins with a chapter called “the Collapse of 
Autocracy” in which the present state of world disruption is 
cited to show what autocracy leads to. This is followed by 
Chapter II, “the History of Democracy.” The opening 
sentence of this chapter is: “The history of democracy is 
identical with the record of human progress.” The author 
says that the nations that have made the most progress are 
the most democratic and that always the most democratic 
nations have built up the highest and the most humanly 
valuable institutions. He goes from this to the praise of the 
early democracy of the Greeks. We wonder just how a 
civilization based on slavery could excite the admiration of 
a protagonist for “industrial democracy.” 

Present day democracy he traces back in an unbroken line 
to the Greeks, saying that it lived continuously and pros- 
perously through the dark ages and the middle ages and 
that the institution of feudalism never could overcome it. 
This democracy was, he says, kept alive by the medieval 
craftsmen’s guilds and was applied in their relations with 
each other and in local government. The political and 
military autocracies of the kings and emperors began to take 
on the attributes of democracy in early modern times only 
when forced on them. Principles developed by the guilds for 
industry were applied gradually to government with the re- 
sult that now most governments of the world are to some 
degree democratic either in form or practice. 

He then goes on to a discussion of the development of 
democracy in America and tells how this democracy is 
threatened by the growth of corporations, monopoly and the 
concentration of financial power. To quote a few passages: 

“The enormous profits accumulated by the great lumbering, 
mining, manufacturing and transportation companies, secured and 
increased by investment in land, gave them control of the credit of 
the nation, thus enabling them to draw to themselves yet more of 
the earnings of farmers, wage earners and other independent pro- 
ducers, while all consumers were placed more and more at their 
mercy. Finally, the industrial corporations themselves were 
brought largely under control of a group of banking syndicates, 
so that a financial policy, directed to the accumulation of wealth, 
came to dominate American industry, rather than a policy directed 
to the supplying of the economic wants of the people.” 

“A sound policy in the interest of the corporations themselves 
would have provided that wages should increase with general 
industrial efficiency, both in order to insure the maintenance of 
labor efficiency, and in order that the people would be able to buy 
the increased quantities of goods produced, so that profits could be 
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made from their manufacture and sale. But it actually happened 
that, measured in terms of buying power .... the earnings of the 
workers were decreased as the efficiency of industry increased.” 

“It must be admitted that American industrial corporations, as 
a rule, have higher efficiency than co-operative or publicly owned 
and operated industries. That is not because they are autocracies, 
but because they are corporations. The superior efficiency of the 
corporation is due in part to the fact that it operates under a grant 
from the public, bestowing upon it important privileges and im- 
munities; and in part to the fact that it is a superior method of 
mobilizing capital, organizing ability and labor. The corporation 
is a form of industrial co-operation, and not necessarily a form of 
industrial autocracy. The corporation was originally created to 
serve the public interest; but industrial autocracy has perverted it 
to the uses of industrial oppression.” 


So much for the iniquities of the corporations which in- 
dustrial democracy would put an end to. The corporation 
is, according to Mr. Plumb, the most efficient form of indus- 
trial organization, but unfortunately it has too much power 
which it does not use as it should. Financial power runs 
the potentially beneficial organization for its own purposes. 
Let us, he says, give labor and the consuming public each 
a share in its control and we will have put an end to all 
the damage that a corporation might do while not restricting 
its ability to do good. 

To reorganize industry according to his plan, Mr. Plumb 
proposes four methods to be applied to four different classi- 
fications of industry, viz: 

A. National public utilities, including railroads and com- 
munication. For this group the Plumb plan provides for 
purchase by the government and lease to a corporation, gov- 
erned by a board of directors representing equally labor, 
management and the public. If, due to increased efficiency, a 
surplus should be earned, this would be divided into two 
equal parts, one for labor and management and the other 
for the public, to be spent for additions and betterments. If 
for any year this public surplus should be larger than a 
certain fixed per cent, rates would be reduced to absorb the 
e€XCess. 

B. State and municipal public utilities. These would be 
owned by the local governments and operated by corporations 
similar to that provided for Class A. 

C. All other industries based on grants, privileges or ex- 
ploitation of natural resources or in which there exists any 
natural or economic monopoly. For this group corporations 
would be formed issuing stocks and bonds in the usual way. 
In addition “labor stock” of no par value and carrying with 
it only the voting privilege would be issued to each employee 
in proportion as his wages compared with stockholders’ 
dividends. For example, an employee earning a wage of 
$1,800 a year would have the same voting rights as the holder 
of $30,000 of stock paying dividends at the rate of 6 per 
cent. These corporations would be required to use half of 
their earnings in excess of operating expenses and dividend 
requirements in retiring capital or in additions and better- 
ments. 

D. All other industries. Any industries not coming under 
the three classifications above could conduct their affairs as 
desired, unless organized as a corporation, when the plan 
proposed for Class C would have to be followed. 

This, in brief, is the Plumb plan for industrial democracy. 
The potential evils of the plan as applied to public utilities, 
completely disfranchising the financial interest in the prop- 
erties except as represented by the minority public group on 
the boards of directors, seem sufficiently patent to require 
little comment. The plan as applied to all corporations ex- 
cept public utilities would simply mean complete employee 
control of most industries, under the scheme of voting pro- 
vided. Suppose, for instance, a concern had 1,000 employees 
earning an average wage of $1,800. This would make an 
annuel payroll of $1,800,000 and the concern would have 
to have $60,000,000 of 6 per cent stock outstanding exclusive 
of bonds to give its stockholders an equal voice with labor in 
the conduct of the business. 
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Mr. Plumb’s posthumous book describing his plan and 
arguing for its adoption is not worthy of much attention be- 
cause of any merit intrinsic in the plan. Railroad men, 
however, might do well to familiarize themselves with Mr. 
Plumb’s arguments for the one reason, if none other, that 
they form the basis of the industrial creed adopted by the 
leaders of the railway unions, Furthermore, no one can 
deny that there are certain evils and certain injustices in in- 
dustry today which should, if possible, be removed. The 
Plumb plan is suggested as a remedy for some of these con- 
ditions and, in a way, is a challenge to those in control of 
industry to remove these conditions or else to give the advo- 
cates of the Plumb plan a chance to do so. A full knowl- 
edge of Mr. Plumb’s philosophy might serve to indicate to 
those on the employers’ side of the fence the nature of the 
problem they must face in developing sound and cordial re- 
lationships with their employees. An understanding and 
appreciation of the plans of the opposition is always an asset 
in dealing with it. 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


A Book About the L.& N. An historical and descriptive 
pamphlet issued by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, con- 
taining concise narration of general railroad history as well 
as the history of the road and the section it serves. 55 p. 
Published by the Chambers Agency, New Orleans and New 
York. 

Classification of Railroad Bonds. Prepared and issued by 
Tobey & Kirk, New York and Akron. Folding Chart. 

The Iron Horse and the Strange Language He Speaks, by 
George Clarence Hoskin. A story about railroads primarily 
for youngsters. 250 p. Published by Harper’s, New York 
and London. 

A List of References on the Proposed Consolidation of 
Railroads, compiled by the Library of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 29 mimeo. p. Issued by the Library of the 
Bureau. 

The 10:30 Limited: a Railway Book for Boys of All Ages, 
by W. G. Chapman. All the signals and others things con- 
nected with railways seen on a journey via Great Western 
Railway from London to Plymouth entertainingly explained. 
Published by the Great Western Railway Company, Pad- 
dington Station, London. 

Why Western Railways Cannot Reduce Rates, by Samuel 
M. Felton. Reprint of an article in Chicago Evening Post, 
July 20,1923. 6p. Published by Western Railways Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, Chicago. 


Periodical Articles 


Among the Railroads, by Franklin Snow. Review and 
comment upon current railroad developments. Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, August 3, 11, 17, 1923, p. 10, 10, 9. 

Backwardness of China Attributed Largely to the Lack of 
Railroads, by J. B. Powell. Present situation, its back- 
ground, and what could be done about it. Washington Post, 
August 20, 1923, p. 5, col. 1-6. 

Modern Trackwork and Its Importance, by Sir Robert 
Hadfield. Investigations, in England and America pri- 
marily, into track steel problems and results. Sir Robert in 
vented manganese steel. Journal of the Institute of Trans- 
port, July, 1923, p. 320-343.” 

The Pacific Railway of Colombia, by Charles O. Frey 
History and present conditions. Commerce Reports, August 
20, 1923, p. 493-494. 
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[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Side Bay Cabooses 


New York. 
To THE EpIror: 

I was much interested in the article on the side bay cabooses 
of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown (in Railway Age, 
August 11, page 237), and in your editorial comment. I 
wonder whether you are aware that the Canadian Pacific 
tried out a similar type of bay window some years ago and 
after many months of trial abandoned it. In fact, I think 
that the company was ordered to do so by the board of rail- 
way commissioners after there had been several accidents in 
which men sitting in the bays had been injured in side- 
swipes or by objects protruding from passing trains. But 
aside from this feature the window is not a success as an 
observation point. It is so close to the track that it is right 
in line with the swirling dust or snow cloud and is too close 
to the side of the train to make it possible properly to ob- 
serve the train except on curves in one direction. Moreover 
the observer is required to sit in a very unnatural position 
in order to look out along the side of the train, either sitting 
facing into the caboose with the head turned looking over 
the shoulder, or sitting side-wise in the seat with the head 
cocked over to one side. Either position becomes very tiring 
after a few miles. 

The Canadian Pacific did not remove the cupolas from 
the cabooses so equipped and the trainmen continued to use 
them. In winter the side bay is almost useless as it is 
frequently clouded by frost or snow, as are the cupola 
windows a good deal of the time, but in the cupolas the train- 
man can put his head out occasionally and get a fairly good 
look at his train. V. T. BoucHutTon. 


Railroads Doing a Good Job 


Newton Center, Mass. 
To THE Eprror: 

A friend who travels much and is very industrious with 
his camera sends me numbers of photographs of railway in- 
terest during the course of a year. Many of these show 
localities with which I have been familiar in the past, and 
which now give evidence of great improvement. 

What impresses me most is the large number of spacious 
and well designed stations to be found in the west. For 
example, when I was in Salt Lake City in 1902 the station 
accommodations were of a modest character, to say the least. 
Today, there are two splendid structures which constitute 
architectural adornments of no mean order. In Kansas City, 
Mo., there is a station sufficiently impressive to suit any but 
the most captious critic, besides affording conveniences of a 
very practical character. In Denver a clever baggage 
handling system adds greatly to the ease and speed with 
which the station’s business is cared for. Other instances of 
the “go-ahead” spirit might be mentioned, but these will 
answer my purpose. 

The old-time terminal station, with its large trainshed, was 
doubtless more picturesque and romantic to the confirmed 
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railway enthusiast; but experience has shown that such 
structures were not easily cleared of the gases and assorted 
odors which are apt to become “pocketed” in even the best o/ 
them. 

Moreover, repairs to the members of the supports an 
spans are rather frequent and costly, and general cleanliness 
a matter of some difficulty. The South Station at Boston is 
an example of this, although it is only 24 years old. 

One of the most famous of the old stations was, of coursé 
the Grand Central at New York, built in 1871. There was 
less trouble there, however, because the main trainshed was 
used for out-bound traffic and the trains were so long that 
the engines were “out-of-doors,” so to speak. Nevertheless 
there was a slight odor of gas at all times, due to the use of 
this agent for illuminating purposes. 

In view of the experience in this country, it is of somé 
interest to note that the old style trainshed still persists 
abroad. The historic twin sheds of King’s Cross still stand 
in London, as well as the single arch of St. Pancras, the 
series of sheds constituting Liverpool street, and the rather 
artistic group of structures covering the tracks and platforms 
at Paddington. It is a matter for some surprise that the rail 
ways involved have been able to keep up with the increases 
in their business in the rather cramped quarters which loca 
tion in a densely populated city originally imposed upon 
them. 

It seems to me that our good people have little to complain 
of, after all! Of course, both stations'and train service are 
rather poor on out-of-the-way lines and less prosperous 
routes of travel; but these roads do not handle the nation’s 
business, in any case, and “cut a very small figure” in th 
grand total of the world’s work. 

It is easy enough to find fault—any fool can do that! 
But, it is quite a different matter to offer useful advice whil 
giving praise where it is due. From what I have been abk 
to discover, it would appear that a little “stiffening” in 
maintenance standards would help some roads considerabl) 
The labor problem is back of this, of course. Too man) 
boys want to be president of the road before they have learned 
to wipe an engine. That’s why grates don’t work and cal 
windows are loose on engines that have been through the 
shop. Not being a natural-born “knocker” I don’t want to 
say too much along these lines, however. 

What I would like to bring out, though, is the fact that 
while theorists have been hunting mares’ nests, the railroads 
have been spending good money so that you and I and the 
rest of us can get where we want to go, and find a decent 
place on arrival! 

And, while we are about it, we might ask how many nev 
stations or other improvements we would have gotten if offi- 
cial positions on railroads had been subject to political con- 
siderations, and minor jobs had been “handed out” by ward 
heelers. That’s what government ownership would hav: 
meant—and that’s what it will mean if ever put into effect. 

ARTHUR CURRAN. 


THe SPectAL RAILROAD COMMITTEE of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Homer Loring, chairman, has made a report to the 
Chamber embodying the conclusions of its studies, covering more 
than a year, of the general New England situation; and the con- 
clusions are substantially the same as those of the committee ap- 
pointed by the governors of the six New England states, whos 
report was recently published. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. is urged to adopt a plan for the consolidation into on 
system of all the railroads of New England, except the Boston 
& Albany and the roads controlled by the Grand Trunk of Canada 
(the Canadian Government). The report of the Loring com- 
mittee has been approved unanimously by the directors of the 
Chamber, and copies will be sent to the 7,500 members of th: 
Chamber with a questionnaire. 
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Seventy-Foot Steel Suburban Car Built for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific by the Standard Steel Car Company 


Suburban Car Featured by Low Unit Weight 


New Rock Island Steel Coach Weighs Only 920 Lb. per 
Seated Passenger—Special Lighting Equipment 


S A PART of a program calling for the expenditure of 
$1,000,000 this year in new equipment, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific early in the year placed an 
order for 50 steel suburban cars with the Standard Steel 
Car Company. These cars, designed by the Standard Steel 








Erecting Work Completed—Car Ready for Application to 
Trucks 


Car Company in accordance with specifications prepared by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, are now being delivered 
and mark an important step forward in the design of this type 
of car. Without sacrificing strength, the weight of the car 
has been kept down to 92,100 Ib., the body weighing 66,400 
Ib. and the trucks 25,700 lb. The seating capacity is 100, 
thus making the weight per seated-passenger approximately 
920 lb. These cars are believed to weigh less per seated 
passenger than any heretofore built. 

Particular attention has been given to the comfort and 
convenience of the passengers as will be seen in many fea- 
tures of the design. The rattan cross-seats, of the Walk-over 
type, have been made wider than usual in suburban cars 
and are designed to give maximum comfort to two passengers 
In each seat. The seat backs are equipped with neat brass 
handles next to the aisle and 10 hand straps are provided 


in each end of the car for the convenience of passengers 
who may be standing in front of the longitudinal seats. The 
window arrangement has been worked out so as to provide an 
unobstructed view, and there is a full window to each seat. 
The window sills are at a convenient height and form com- 





Interior View of the Car Completely Equipped Ready for 
Service 


fortable arm rests for passengers sitting next to the windows. 

In order that passengers may be protected from cinders as 
much as possible, these windows have been arranged so that 
they can be raised but 10 to 12 in. At the same time, the 
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bottom rail of the sash does not interfere with the view of released, the door is automatically held in position to prevent 
an adult passenger. The end doors, as well as the platforms slamming. No doors are provided in the vestibules of thes; 
and steps, have been considerably widened over those of other cars, gates being used instead. 

cars of this character so that two lines of passengers can pass The light weight of these cars was made possible solely | 
out of the doors and down the steps at the same time. End careful analysis “and calculation, no use being made of ligh 
hand rails extend from the door posts to the side of car, weight non-ferrous metals. W ith the exception of the zin 
parallel to the platforms and slope of the steps. These bottom floor sheet and galvanized roof sheets the cars are 
features, together with the longitudinal seats at each end of constructed throughout of copper bearing steel insofar as all 
the car and the absence of arm rests on the aisle ends of 
seats, will permit an unusually rapid loading and unloading 
of passengers. Platforms are provided with safety gates that 
automatically lock in either open or closed position. 

The electric lighting system is designed to afford the best 
distribution of light that it is possible to obtain, by means 
of a row of 13 lamps, mounted on each side of the car, each 
row being located approximately over the center of the cross 
seats. One lamp is also mounted above each platform step. 

The heating system is of the vapor type with double auto- 
matic thermostatic control. This control is entirely auto- 
matic and does not need the attention of train crews or yard 
men to operate it. It automatically keeps the temperature 
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Application of Westinghouse Type U. C. Brake Equipment 


sheets, plates and structural members are concerned. The 
side girder type of construction is used with the sides from 
belt rails to side sills designed to carry the vertical loads. 
Vertical loads imposed upon the floating center sills are 
Four-Wheel Truck Equipped with Cast Steel Frame and transmitted to the side girders by three substantial cross- 
Clasp Brakes bearers. Cast steel combined body bolsters and platform 
castings are used. The roofs are of the elliptic type, the de- 
of the car between 70 and 73 deg. F. while in train service sign making use of a relatively long middle ordinate so as 
and at 50 deg. F. while standing on steam in the yards. to provide a pleasing roof contour from both inside and out- 
While it is true that the ratio of live to dead load has been side. The car bodies are equipped with friction draft gears 
given little consideration in passenger service, these cars and friction buffers. 
represent decided progress towards establishing a desirable The equipment includes four-wheel equalized trucks hav- 
relation from the operating viewpoint. The light weight ing cast steel truck frames with integral pedestals, 33-in. 
plus the use of clasp brakes and arrangements for rapid load- solid wrought steel wheels, axles with 5-in. by 9-in. journals, 
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General Arrangement of New Rock Island Steel Suburban Cars Built by the Standard Steel Car Company 


ing and unloading will permit of decreases in the time in- roller side bearings and clasp brakes. The wheelbase of the 
crements required for acceleration, deceleration and station trucks is 6 ft. 4 in. and the distance between truck centers 
stops. is 57 ft. 6 in. 

The length of the car over the body end posts is 70 ft. The electric lighting equipment is of interest because of 
4 in. and the width over the roof sheets, 10 ft.0% in. The the provision made to prevent a complete light failure at any 
total height above the rail is 13 ft. 734 in. There are 42 time, and also because of the provision made to enable the 
cross seats each seating two persons and four longitudinal use of either 64 or 32-volt current supply. The Rock Isla 
seats, each seating four persons. The ease of entrance and _ standard car lighting service utilizes a 71%-kilowatt 64-vol 
exit are readily apparent from the drawing which shows the turbo-generator with the necessary control devices placed « 
end doors to be 3 ft. 3 in. wide and the steps 3 ft. 4 in. wide. the suburban locomotives, using three-wire train lines for 
The two end doors are of the sliding type with latches similar distribution to the cars. However, it is occasionally desirable 
to those used on subway cars. The doors can be readily to attach a suburban car to the rear of a regular main line 
moved by a pull on the handle, but as soon as the handle is train, at which time the lighting equipment of the car must be 
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so designed that the car will automatically make the proper 
connections for utilizing 32 volts on the lighting circuit in- 
siead of 64 volts. To this end, each of the new steel suburban 
ars is equipped with an especially designed automatic selec- 
tor switch. This switch automatically causes the proper 
voltage to be impressed upon the lamps, regardless of whether 








Interior View, After Assembly of Underframes, Sides and Roof 


the current supply to the car through its train line connector 
is 64 or 32 volts. This switch operates in conjunction with 
a manually controlled switch which is the only part of the 
entire equipment that is accessible to the trainmen. This is 
a four-position switch with the lever operating in one direc- 
tion from the first step, which is the off position. The second 
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emergency position and the fourth step is the second 
emergency position. This switch is plainly stenciled to in- 
sure proper operation by the trainmen. 

Each car is equipped with a 32-volt, 80-ampere-hour 
emergency storage battery floated on the train lines through a 
resistor. This battery is so connected that in case of failure 
of the current supply from the engine, its current is auto- 
matically made available for the lamp circuits, it only being 
necessary for the trainmen to throw the four-position train- 
men’s switch into one of the two emergency positions. The 
connection of the wiring to the trainmen’s four-position 
switch is such that should he fail to secure light when he 
places the switch handle in the first emergency light position, 
he has only to push it on a little further to the second 
emergency light position when light will be secured. The 
lamps are so connected in series parallel in alternate pairs 
that when the four-position switch is in either of the two 
emergency positions that only one-half of all the lamps in 
the car are lighted. An even distribution of the lighting, 
however, is maintained due to the method of wiring and loca- 
tion. This emergency lighting arrangement affords ample 
lighting for the car by having all the lamps in the car con- 
nected to one or the other of the two emergency circuits. It 
is always possible in case of failure of one circuit to still 
supply ample light to the car with the other circuit and at 
the same time maintain an even distribution of the light. 

Inasmuch as the battery with which these cars are equipped 
is used primarily to control the heating system, and only 
serves in an emergency for lighting, a small size, light- 
weight battery is used. The heating equipment includes an 
air operated switch that disconnects the lighting circuit from 
the battery, when there is no air on the car, so that the battery 
cannot be bled when cars are standing in yards. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
EVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING during the week ended 
R August 11 showed a decrease of nearly 60,000 cars 
as compared with the preceding week. ‘The reduction, 
however, is attributed entirely to the cessation of industry 
for various periods during the week of the funeral of the 
late President Harding. As the reduction represents only a 
part of one day’s loading, it is believed that the figures 














step is the full-on position, the third step is the first would otherwise have shown an increase. The total, 973,162 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 
Summary—All Districts, Comparison of Totals This Year, Last Year, Two Years Ago. Week Ended Saturday, August 11, 1923 

Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
SS eae A ae 

Grain Corresponding Corresponding 

and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- 7———period——_, 7——period—, 

Districts Year products. stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1923 1922 1921 _1923 1922 1921 
REE “Gd.40.5e0demeess 1923 8,686 2,759 47,683 3,419 5,874 8,804 60,392 87,645 225,262 teres me een eae 
1922 10,956 2,802 8,656 1,500 5,341 6,517 66,921 92,502 seas 195,395 296,553 ctaee 204,535 195,350 
Allegheny ............. 1923 3,579 2,622 51,918 6,453 3,596 17,037 45,693 76,598 207,496 ate coe BO SeEO waeie oes 
‘ 1922 3,820 2,745 20,506 4,179 3,182 12,645 49,897 77,587 eevee 174,561 159,339 tees 114,397 104,198 
Pocahontas ...........-. 1923 359 160 28,843 580 1,863 210 6,200 4,530 42,745 wee yecece 16,335 eee er 
1922 236 204 21,156 237 1,032 33 3,702 2,592 cece 29,492 9,242 sees 10,393 12,979 
BOUNCE, ci cccciniaenine 1923 3,691 2,033 21,597 1,135 23,327 1,702 37,225 36,621 127,331 ee sais 78,459 ee 5 oree 
1922 3,931 2,148 17,407 960 16,769 1,227 34,134 32,337 .--- 108,913 108,981 - 0 9108 66,513 61,339 
Northwestern ......... 1923 10,883 7,816 10,158 907 19,122 50,933 29,825 38,080 167,724 er stole 52,390 Sion eee 
1922 13,812 6,621 5,995 968 14,790 46,336 29,081 29,655 .+++ 147,258 125,494 sz, 40,895 47,349 
Central Western ....... 1923 13,859 12,029 13,076 291 11,290 2,725 34,243 52,917 146,430 ate bats 65,475 seas neve 
1922 18,640 10,898 6,060 393 8,380 2,222 34,184 54,559 Bee 135,336 126,897 eces 62,568 51,104 
Southwestern .......... 1923 5,092 3,388 3,984 149 8,366 418 14,107 26,670 62,174 be eae 44,921 aerate Aree 
1922 5,923 3,007 3,118 178 6,157 478 12,694 20,680 a 52,235 61,863 .2+, 40,352 45,333 
Total West. Dists....... 1923 29,834 23,233 27,218 1,347 38,778 54,076 78,175 117,667 370,328 — sees 162,786 ob we waite 
1922 38,375 20,526 15,173 1,539 29,327 49,036 75,959 104,894 we. 334,829 314,254 tees 143,815 143,786 
Total, all roads........ 1923 46,149 30,807 177,259 12,934 73,438 81,829 227,685 323,061 973,162 .+++ 660,825 crac been 
1922 57,318 28,425 82,898 8,415 55,651 69,458 230,613 309,912 ..-. 842,690 eis -++- 539,653 sees 
1921 61,326 26,397 156,891 4,355 44,963 32,949 216,211 265,267 sree 808,269 tess coco Sheen 
Increase Compared..... 1922 aime 2,382 94,361 4,519 17,787 12,371 eens 13,149 130,472 weve aeapeve ieee 

Decrease Compared..... 1922 11,169 stead eee eae cr PRN Og 2,928 eaels sin aie ae 

Increase Compared..... 1921 ONE 4,500 20,368 8,579 28,475 41,880 11,474 57,794 164,893 143,173 oeee 
Decrease Compared..... 1921 15,177 ieee Sears cata ees tank faa peace ate eens iene saiace ose owes 
We. SOccn ss eee a 1923 46,149 30,807 177,259 12,934 73,438 81,829 227,685 323,061 973,162 842,690 808,269 660,825 539,653 517,652 
Aug eaicgnaetetacndew sata 1923 52,871 31,480 190,531 13,458 76,095 83,507 240,465 344,723 1,033,130 842,663 786,178 681,425 543,964 508,356 

ge SRE SS ae 1923 53,160 31,849 194,546 14,274 77,799 83,633 240,046 345,737 1,041,044 848,858 795,432 663,447 537,056 505,05 
See ee 1923 46,275 32,454 190,788 14,888 75.808 84,307 240,182 344,225 1,028,927 845,548 788,034 657,283 525,940 492,964 
| ae. a ena 1923 40,415 32,726 193,831 14,515 71,768 89,298 240,707 336,407 1,019,667 856,676 774,884 631,721 514,422 474,268 


Compiled by the Car Service Division, American Railway Association. 
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cars, represents an increase of 130,472 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1922 and of 164,893 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1921. Increases over 
last year are shown in all classes of commodities except 
grain and grain products, which showed a decrease of 11,169, 
and merchandise l.c.l., which showed a decrease of 2,928. 
The largest increase aside from that in coal was in forest 
products, an increase of 17,787 cars. The reductions as 
compared with the preceding week were general. 

The freight car surplus continued to decrease and the car 


shortage to increase during the week ended August 7, fol- 
lowing the trend of the preceding two weeks. As of that 


date the average surplus was 74,168 cars, a decrease of 2,285 
as compared with the period ended July 31, while the re- 
ported shortage averaged 10,149, an increase of 579 in ap- 
proximately a week. The surplus included 55,366 box cars 
and 6,093 coal cars, while the shortage included 3,162 box 
cars and 4,897 coal cars. 

During the last half of Julv, 9,493 new freight cars were 
delivered to the railroads and placed in service, which brought 
the total number of new freight cars placed in service from 
January 1 to August 1 up to 96,950. The railroads also 
during the last half of July installed 121 new locomotives, 
making a total of 2,221 placed in service during the first 
seven months this year. Of the new freight cars placed in 
service during the last half of July, box cars numbered 3,595; 
coal cars, 3,133; refrigerator cars, including those delivered 
to railroad-owned private refrigerator companies, 1,846, and 
stock cars, 226. The railroads had on August 1, this year, 
86,716 new freight cars on order with deliveries being made 
constantly. Of the total number on order, box cars num- 
bered 38,689; coal cars, 34,457; refrigerator cars, 9,299, and 
stock cars, 2,214. They also had on order on August 1 a 
total of 1,772 new locomotives. 

The railroads on August 1 had 189,014 freight cars, or 
8.3 per cent of the total number on line in need of repair. 
This was an increase of 393 over the number on July 15, 
at which time there were 188,621, or 8.3 per cent. Com- 
pared with the number on July 1, it was a decrease of 1,397. 
Of the total on August 1, 144,566, or 6.3 per cent, were in 
need of heavy repair, an increase as compared with July 15 
of 1,285. There were also 44,448 freight cars in need of 
light repair, which represents a decrease of 892 within the 
same period. 

The railroads from July 15 to August 1 repaired and 
turned out of their shops the largest number of locomotives 
for any semi-monthly period in their history, a total of 
22,200. This exceeded by 794 the previous record which 
was established during the last half of May, when 21,406 
locomotives were repaired. Locomotives in need of repair 
on August 1 this year totaled 11,555, or 18.1 per cent of 
the number on line. This was a decrease of 300 compared 
with the number on July 15, at which time there were 11,855, 
or 18.6 per cent. Of the total on August 1, 10,370, or 16.2 
per cent of the number on line, were in need of heavy repair, 
a decrease of 414 since July 15. There were also on Au- 
gust 1 this year, 1,185, or 1.9 per cent in need of light repair, 
an increase, however, or 114 over the number in need of such 
repair on July 15. The railroads on August 1 had 52,385 
serviceable locomotives, an increase of 313 over the number 
on July 15, while they also had 2,550 locomotives in good 
repair and in storage, which was an increase of 113 within 
the same period. 

A bulletin issued to the railroads by M. J. Gormley, chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, says that fruits and veg- 
etables moved during August, September and October, 1922, 
amounted to 123,685 cars and it is estimated that 160,455 
cars of fruits and vegetables will be offered for shipment 
during the same period this year. This means an increase 
of 36,770 cars over last year. 

It is therefore more important than ever heretofore, in 
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view of the greatly increased production, Mr. Gormley says 
that— 

Refrigerator cars, both loaded and empty, be mov 
promptly. 

That there be no delay in placing the loaded car or th 
movement of the empty car when unloaded. 

That embargoes be issued without any delay against an 
consignee due to accumulation caused by delay in unloadin: 
or otherwise. 

The use of refrigerator cars for (so called) peddling 
contents should be prevented by proper policing methods. 

“Local agents and officers should keep constantly befor 
shippers and receivers of perishable products, local associa- 
tions and shippers’ committees any instances of delay in 
unloading of refrigerator cars. Energetic action to preven’ 
delay of every description to refrigerator cars on the part of 
railroads and the shippers and receivers of perishable traffi 
we believe will result in moving this year’s crop without an 
serious car shortage.” 


Uniformed Policemen 
Stationed at Grade Crossings 


WING to the fact that the main line of the Erie passes 
() through the center of the city of Youngstown, Ohio, 

crossing numerous dense traffic streets at grade, th: 
problem of avoiding accidents is a serious one. While plan: 
have been made for the separation of grades at these cross 
ings, the expense is so great that relatively little progress has 
been made. 

Three accidents happening in close succession recently 
brought this situation before the public. An analysis of 
these accidents showed that they could have been avoided if 
those concerned had exercised more care at the crossings and 
had obeyed the signals given by the men protecting the cross- 
ings. At each of these crossings involved in these accidents 
not only were gates operated by a gate tender, but a man 
was stationed on the ground to assist in clearing the crossing 
to permit the gates to be lowered. 

In view of this situation, R. S. Parsons, vice-president of 
the railway, appeared before the mayor and council of th: 
city with the statement that the efforts of the railway to 
afford protection at these crossings were ineffective unless 
the crossing men could have greater authority. On his rec- 
ommendation the city placed traffic policemen at these cross- 
ings with authority to hold up traffic when trains were ap 
proaching. These men are under the control of the captain 
of the traffic squad, report to the police station at the begin 
ning and end of their period of duty, have all the powers of 
regular traffic policemen, including that of arresting indi 
viduals disobeying signals, and wear the regular uniform of 
the traffic police. If their whistle warning is disregarded, 
the offender is given a summons and treated the same as if 
he had violated the same whistle at any street intersection. 

This plan has now been in effect for several. months ani 
has proved entirely satisfactory. The drivers recognize the 
authority of these officers and obey their signals without 
question; damage to gates has been eliminated and accident: 
prevented. 


THe New York Dock Rartway, operating freight terminals on 
the Brooklyn water-front, New York harbor, at Montague street, 
Baltic street and Commerce street, announces that henceforth 
freight will be transferred every week day to all of its railroad 
connections. Freight for delivery to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
should be in the cars by 1 p. m. Equal promptness is promised 
in connection with inbound shipments. 
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Employees’ Participation In Management 


Special Committee of the National Economic League 
Reports on Employee Representation 


Ts FOLLOWING QUESTION was submitted to vote of the 
National Council of The National Economic League 
in October, 1919: “Should there be active participa- 

tion by employees or representatives of the employees in all 

the problems of management affecting the worker?” Five 
hundred members voted, 78 per cent of them in the affirma- 
tive. A special committee of 77 members was recently asked 
to report on what had been done in this direction up to the 
present time and what success had been achieved where such 
experiments have been tried. The report of this committee 
was discussed at the meeting of the Economic Club of Boston 
last May, the result being reported in the July number of The 
Consensus, the official organ of the National Economic 
League. 
The complete report of the committee follows: 


One Thousand Concerns Have 
Employee Representation 


Your committee finds that the movement for representation 
of employees in the discussion and adjustment of working 
conditions in business and industrial establishments through- 
out the United States has spread rapidly and that there are, 
today, about 1,000 concerns which have such plans in opera- 
tion. These plans are distinct and apart from trade union 
agreements. 

We find that experiments with employee representation, 
particularly since the war, have convinced managements, in 
the majority of cases where such plans have been tried, that 
it is highly desirable and valuable to give employees the op- 
portunity to be heard when conditions affecting their im- 
mediate interests are under consideration. With very few 
exceptions the plans in operation give employees advisory 
powers only; and that seems to be the most practical method 
of representation. There have been some failures, particu- 
larly with the plan advocated and made mandatory in most 
cases by the former War Labor Board. This was found to 
be the case in many concerns in Bridgeport, Conn. 

The best results were secured where the plans were volun- 
tarily adopted by joint effort of managements and employees. 
There have been few cases of failures in representation plans 
where employees were convinced that their employers felt a 
sincere desire to bring about an understanding of the prob- 
lems affecting both parties to the employment contract, and 
co-operation in solving them. 


Result of a Questionnaire 


Your committee has made a study of the plans for estab- 
lishing better industrial relations in several hundred busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises throughout this country and 
has also given careful consideration to statements from lead- 
ing executives, economists, engineers, labor representatives 
and others which were sent to the committee in answer to a 
searching questionnaire on the subject. 

The committee’s report aims merely to present some of the 
next steps that are necessary, in its judgment, towards a 
more workable readjustment in industrial relations. Its pro- 
posals are offered only as a guide to intelligent judgment and 
experimentation for the immediate future. It has purposely 
avoided a general discussion of the adequacy or inadequacy 
of our present industrial system. It has steered away from 
prophecies as to the future of industry and society, confining 
itself merely to one specific and important phase of industrial 


relations, namely, that of representation of employees in man- 
agement. 

The committee has endeavored to learn at first hand what 
the actual experience with so-called industrial democracy 
plans has been, to learn the basis on which experiments were 
made, and to draw out the significant factors in the progress 
of representation plans. All this has been done with a prac- 
tical end in view—to get all the facts and to present to the 
members of The National Economic League and to the pub- 
lic, the conclusions which the committee has drawn there- 
from. The committee’s conclusions are as follows: 





Term “Industrial Democracy” Misleading 


The term “industrial democracy” as applied to industrial 
relations is unsatisfactory; (a) because it is misleading if 
meant in a literal sense; (b) because it is too vague to define 
a relationship that requires exactness in its explanation and 
conduct; (c) because it does not adequately express the con- 
ditions of improved relationship between employer and em- 
ployees. It is a “catch phrase” without precise meaning. 
The consensus of opinion as brought out by the committee’s 
questionnaire, is opposed to the use of the term. 

Attempts have been made by some to define “industrial 
democracy” as an application to industry of the principles 
underlying our government, and in some cases attempt has 
even been made to simulate the form of our federal govern- 
ment by establishing a “congress,” made up of a house 
of representatives, and a senate in addition to a president 
and a cabinet, in the particular establishment. . But such 
plans are constitutional governments in name only. Their 
only resemblance to the form of government of the United 
States is in the terms used. Usually in such plans the presi- 
dent, cabinet and senate have full power to veto the votes of 
the house of representatives and such veto cannot be over- 
ridden. 

Another defect in these schemes is that the president is 
self-appointed, and himself selects the cabinet and senate; 
or such bodies come into existence by virtue of the positions . 
held by the members thereof. For example, the cabinet is 
usually made up of the directors of the establishment, while 
the senate consists of the foremen or other executives. 


Not Analagous to Federal Government 


Experience with employee representation plans indicates 
that the analogy to the federal form of government is far- 
fetched; it indicates that terms are used loosely and vaguely, 
and in the end employees feel that they have been misled as to 
the nature of their powers. Several strikes have occurred 
in establishments where ‘‘congresses” were organized. In one 
instance the “house of representatives” left their plant be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with wages and the “president” re- 
fused to allow that “house” to return. He took it upon him- 
self to hire new employees who would make up a new 
“house.” 

Plans for representation of employees in management, 
profit sharing and the like, represent what may be called a 
democratic spirit in industry but not a democracy as we know 
it today. 

In the opinion of the committee, it is unwise to label cur- 
rent plans for improving relations with employees as “demo- 
cratic.” It would be much more desirable to speak of them 
as “co-operative plans’ or “mutual plans.” Where em- 
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ployees are given an opportunity to be heard through repre- 
sentative committees on questions personally affecting them, 
it would be desirable to use the term “employee representa- 
tion.” The real thing sought, however, is co-operation in 
management. 


Wage Standards Must be More Definite 


Your committee believes it is highly important that there 
should be a definite agreement as to what constitutes a fair 
standard upon which to base wages. Some believe that wages 
should be based on the cost of living, others on standard of 
production and efficiency. Secretary of Labor Davis talks 
of a “saving wage”; organized labor talks of a “living wage”; 
others argue for or against a “minimum wage.” Our present 
standards, policies and conditions as they affect compensa- 
tion for labor, must be readjusted so that the employment 
relation may become more equitable from the viewpoint of 
the wage-earner, the employer and the community. 

Such standards have formerly been set up in arbitrary 
fashion. Under the modern processes of readjustment they 
will have to be formulated jointly. In other words, what- 
ever standards are set, they will be predicated on the co- 
operation of those for whom they are intended. The em- 
ployment relation will then be a mutual one, and its objects 
will be to produce honest goods abundantly and to sell them 
cheaply to the largest possible number of people. 


Employees Generally Do Not Desire Control 


It is the opinion of your committee that proprietorship 
will and should retain its legal rights, but that it should 
recognize more keenly its moral obligations to its employees 
and the public. The committee finds no indication that em- 
ployees generally desire arbitrary control, are interested in 
assuming the responsibilities of ownership, or could exercise 
such control efficiently without long experience and training 
in management. 

Neither are employees, in the opinion of this committee, 
interested in assuming the financial risks of an enterprise. 
On the other hand, as a well-known employer puts it, they 
do not want to be “mere pawns in a large financial game.” 
They want to know something of the balance sheet of the 
business and whether they have a fair place in relation to it. 
They want to know whether management is efficient, and they 
want the opportunity to be heard when, in their opinion, 
management is incompetent, or is pursuing an unjust or an 
inexpedient policy. 


Employees Should Have a Voice in Management 


Your committee believes that employees should have a 
voice in all questions of management affecting their interest 
and welfare; that they should be consulted on all questions 
related to adjustments of conditions under which they work. 
This refers to working conditions, wages, hours of labor, 
discipline, safety and the like. 

On larger questions of policy, such as selling, purchasing, 
and finance, your committee believes that it would be im- 
practicable and demoralizing, even in moderate sized estab- 
lishments, to adopt the plan of employee participation in final 
decisions. Good management, which means good leadership, 
requires no radical changes in present methods of administer- 
ing business and industrial enterprises. It recognizes the 
importance, however, of taking every individual in the or- 
ganization into its confidence and of working out ways and 
means whereby happy relations may be permanently main- 
tained, and mutual contributions secured. 


Personnel Management 


In large organizations, especially where contact between 
the responsible proprietors or their responsible agents and 
their workmen is very limited, there is a loss of the “human 
element” in industrial relations. There is usually an effective 
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transmission down the line of pressure for lower costs, es- 
pecially direct labor costs, but a very meagre transmission of 
consideration for the needs, weaknesses and interests of the 
employees such as naturally arise from a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility and sympathy on the part of proprietors who 
keep in close contact with their working people. Subordinate 
managers and officials may not assume services or liabilities 
toward workers which a proprietor would feel impelled by 
his sense of self-respect to do, nor are they in position to 
take into account broad questions of morale, ultimate results, 
and good will as against immediate exigencies. Yet these 
matters are vital in maintaining healthy industrial relations. 
This function, impossible to the distant proprietor or chief 
executive, must somehow get performed, lest the neglect of 
it breed a condition inimical to the organization and the 
public welfare. 

In many cases this difficulty of large organizations has 
been met by appointing labor or personnel managers to rep- 
resent the employer’s good will, his sense of responsibility, 
his self-respect and reputation, and his far-sighted business 
sense. 

Joint Councils or Committes Desirable 


Joint councils representing the management and employees 
to consider problems of mutual interest, are highly desirable 
in that they bring about better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of mutual rights, obligations and interests. However, 
in the case of administrative or executive functions of man- 
agement, which are expert matters, such functions cannot 
be delegated successfully to employees, and are not expected 
to be delegated. 


Executives and Employees 


Must Know Economic Facts 


Another step which your committee considers vital to 
proper readjustment is instruction of both employees and 
executives in the economics of business and industry. A 
more thorough knowledge of economic facts as a means of 
reducing misunderstanding, prejudice and friction cannot 
be stressed too strongly. The economic laws which govern 
business and industry are too often ignored or are presented 
in distorted interpretations that serve only to increase difficul- 
ties. Often, the only instruction in economics received by 
employees is from prejudiced, partisan, unreliable sources; 
and no attempt is made by management to present its own 
case or information properly, or to make clear the basic, im- 
personal laws which govern all business enterprise, however, 
owned or controlled. 

The problems of management should be no mystery to 
those who labor in a common enterprise. Opening the op- 
portunity for employees to understand the possibilities and 
limitations of business enterprise is a necessary step to in- 
telligent readjustment. 


Employees Should Have Some Financial Interest 


It is desirable, your committee believes, for employees to 
have some financial interest in the enterprise in which they 
engage. Such investments, in its opinion, may best be made 
in the form of stock ownership where such ownership is in 
the nature of a properly protected investment and is free 
from speculative dangers. The individual holdings of em- 
ployees may be small but they create an interest in the suc- 
cess of the business that is desirable. 

Whatever the program of industrial relations, it should 
be flexible enough to adapt itself to changing conditions. “ 
rigid policy cannot be a permanent success. 

Neither can permanent success be achieved by a policy 
built around one personality. Full co-operation from all in 
an enterprise comes from mutual exthange of ideas and free 
expression of personality among those employed. A one- 
man policy is generally autocratic or paternalistic. Progress 
in labor relations does not lie in this direction. 
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Santa Fe Is Building 212 Miles of Second Track 


Grade Revision Forms an Important Feature of Improve- 
ments Now in Progress in the Southwest 


INCE THE SPRING of 1922, the Atchison, Topeka, & 
45 Santa Fe has authorized and placed under contract 

the construction of 212 miles of second track in New 
Mexico, Arizona and California, at a capital outlay of about 
$14,000,000, this work forming an important feature of the 
progressive project for the double tracking and grade re- 
vision of the 723 miles of line between Dalies, N. M., and 
Barstow, Cal. This portion of the Santa Fe’s transcontinental 
line comprises the connecting link between the two great 
eastern routes via Trinidad, Colo., and Belen, N. M., re- 
spectively, which converge a short 
distance southwest of Albuquerque, ; 


in both directions with an eastbound pusher grade of 1.8 per 
cent for 23 miles east of Ash Fork. Between Seligman 
and Needles, the ruling grade is 1.42 per cent against west- 
bound movements and 1.8 per cent against eastbound trains, 
while the location at a lower altitude between Needles and 
Barstow, presents a rather choppy grade line of 1 per cent 
maximum in both directions, except for two westbound 
pusher grades of 1.4 per cent. 

In general the policy pursued in the improvement of the 
line has been to give preferred attention to the points of 





N. M., and the two lines in Cali- 
fornia, leading to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, respectively, which 
diverge at Barstow. This link, 
therefore, comprises the neck in the 
bottle in the movement not only of 
trans-continental business, but also 
of traffic between the Pacific Coast 
and Galveston via the Pan Handle 
and Gulf lines of the Santa 
Fe. 
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Contour Map Indicating the Character of Country Traversed 
By the Santa Fe’s Lines Between Yampai and Topock 


The location of the Santa Fe in western New Mexico, 
across the state of Arizona, and in southeastern California, 
is one devoid of the mountain crossings such as are en- 
countered immediately west of Barstow, and east of Dalies; 
nevertheless it presents obstructions to the free movement of 
rail traffic in the form of a rugged, broken plateau of high 
altitude, reaching an elevation of 7,259 ft. at the continental 
divide in eastern Arizona and a second summit of 7 300 ft. 
just west of Flagstaff, with a sharp descent to an elevation 
of only 505 ft. at the crossing of the Colorado river at the 
California-Arizona state line. In the two engine districts 
between Dalies and Winslow, it was possible to locate a 
line with grades not exceeding 0.6 per cent. Between 
Winslow and Seligman the ruling grades are 1.42 per cent 


greatest obstruction to traffic, namely, the places where 
grades on the original line have been in excess of the pre- 
vailing maximum grades on the engine districts. The solu- 
tion has taken two forms: (1) To construct a new double- 
track line or a new single-track up-hill line which conforms 
to the determined ruling grade, (2) to provide a second 
track on the existing or revised grades in excess of the ruling 
grades, in order to expedite helper operation. 

In pursuance of this policy, second track has already been 
provided in four different stretches in the engine district 
between Dalies and Gallup, N. M., for the entire distance 
between Winslow, Ariz., and Yampai, and also over a 
stretch of heavy grades between Topock and Bagdad, in Cali- 
fornia. Second track has also been provided for 9.6 miles 
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Condensed Profile of the Santa Fe. Heavy Lines Indicate 
Location of Recent Second-Track Work. Double Lines 


Signify Second Track Previously in Service 


between Daggett, Cal., and Barstow, which is used by the 
trains of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, in addition to those 
of the Santa Fe. 

It is in amplification of the second track numerated above, 
that the Santa Fe has authorized additional second track 
construction covering 115 miles between Yampai and 
Topock, completing second track in the engine district 
between Seligman and Needles and for 65 miles between 
Daggett and Bagdad, completing second track in the engine 
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district between Needles and Barstow. More recently 32.6 
miles of second track has been authorized in the vicinity of 
the continental divide near Gallup, and 8.6 miles between 
Dalies and Rio Puerco. 


Line From Bagdad to Daggett Lies in Desert 


The line between Bagdad and Daggett is in a desert coun- 
try. West of Bagdad the line ascends from elevation 787 
on a grade of 1.4 per cent and a rather crooked alinement to 
a saddle at Ash Hill with an elevation of 1944. Beyond 
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in the ascent from Bagdad to Ash Hill. This includes 33/4 
miles of relocation for both tracks and a 4-mile cut-off for 
the purpose of saving distance and reducing curvature on 


new eastbound or down-hill track at a point where the old. 


line makes a wide detour with heavy curvature to develop 
distance for the ascent. Two miles of the old line, which is 
being retained for the up-hill or westbound traffic, will also 
be revised to improve the alinement. 

A large part of the grading will be light earth work, par- 
ticularly in the desert basin location. In the level stretches 
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Part of the Re-location in Nelson Canyon 


this point the grade is undulating with maximum grades of 
J] per cent in both directions as far as Lavic where the line 
is in a valley involving considerable curvature, but for the 
remaining distance, approximately 33 miles, to Daggett, the 
railroad traverses a desert basin with long tangents and 
grades that rarely exceed 0.5 per cent. At Troy a dry 
lake several miles in extent is crossed at a dead level. 

Over all but 11 miles of the entire distance between Bag- 
dad and Daggett the second track is being constructed along- 
side the old line, and of this 11 miles in which diversions 
from the old line are made, all but about three miles occur 


across the dry lakes, the line is placed on an embankment 
4 ft. high to keep the track out of the water and protect 
it from wash at the times of occasional rainfall when the 
lake bed may be covered with from 6 in. to 8 in. of water. 
Between Bagdad and Ludlow the grading is much heavier 
and considerable rock work will be required. 

A noteworthy feature of the country traversed, which has 
an important bearing on the prosecution of the construction 
work, is the extreme heat occurring during the summer 
months. The temperatures are probably as high as are ¢n- 
countered anywhere within the United States. In fact, the 
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August 25, 1923 


heat is so great that it is virtually impossible to work either 
men or horses during the summer. Between Newberry and 
Danby, a distance of 87 miles, no water is to be had, water 
stations between these two points being supplied by water 
trains. 

Heavy Grades Between Topock and Yampai 


By far the most unfavorable portion of the entire line 
between Dalies and Barstow, from the standpoint of opera- 


Coyote Shot in Kingman Canyon Results in Large Fragments 
as Indicated by Comparison with the Figure 
of the Man in the Foreground 


tion, is from Topock to Yampai, where a climb of 5,085 ft. 
is made in 115 miles, or an average ascent, disregarding 
the stretches of slack grade, of 45 ft. to the mile. The pre- 
vailing maximum eastbound grade is 75 ft. to the mile, or 
1.42 per cent with several short stretches of 95-ft. or 1.8 

















Tunnel Construction in Nelson Canyon 


per cent grade, but these 95-ft. grades are distributed in such 
« Way as to make helper operation impracticable, thus mak- 
ing 95 ft. the ruling eastbound grade. The fact that this 
Tuling gradient exceeds by 10 ft. per mile that on any other 
engine district between Chicago and San Francisco, and that 
only one other engine district, namely that between Winslow 
and Seligman, exceeds 53 ft. to the mile, emphasizes the ob- 
struction which conditions in this engine district have im- 
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posed on traffic. But the situation is still further aggravated 
by the fact that this territory comprises part of an engine 
district 148 miles long (Needles to Seligman), and that the 
preponderance of the traffic on the line is in the direction 
opposed to the maximum grade. Thus, the eastbound freight 
traffic during periods of heavy fruit movement from Cali- 
fornia amounts to from 16 to 20 trains per day as compared 
with only 10 freight trains westbound. Moreover, the pas- 
senger traffic, averaging 5 trains each way per day, is greatly 
augmented during periods of heavy travel to the extent of 
imposing a serious problem on the operating department. 


To Effect Marked Economies 


Santa Fe type locomotives with a maximum drawbar pull 
of 75,000 lb. are rated at only 1,600 tons over the 95-ft. 
grade, as compared with 2,000 tons on the 75-ft. grade. 
Based on this difference studies for the justification of ex- 
penditures for grade reduction in this district, showed an 
annual saving in the reduced number of trains to the amount 
of $402,000, with a further saving of $152,000 from a re- 
duction in the number of westbound light engine movements. 











In the Summit Cut Near Louise 


The estimated capital expenditure for second track between 
Yampai and Topock without change of grade is $7,161,000 
while the added cost to eliminate grades in excess of 1.42 per 
cent, which occur wholly within the territory between Yampai 
and Griffith, is only $1,575,000 thus indicating that the 
annual saving in operation, with adjustments for increased 
length of line, etc., is equal to 37 per cent on the added in- 
vestment. 

The first 40 miles of the ascent from Topock at elevation 
505, to Griffith at elevation 2,617, traverses the Sacramento 
wash, a wide basin that slopes upward from the Colorado 
river, on a gradient which readily permitted the location of 
the railroad on a 1.42 per cent grade. The line is entirely 
in open country except for a short distance at about the half- 
way point, where it traverses a narrow valley in rounding 
the shoulder Black Mesa. The work on this portion of the 
line imposes no particular difficulties other than those aris- 
ing from excessive summer temperatures. Accordingly the 
work between Yampai and Topock was divided into two 
projects, that east of Griffith being started in the spring 
while that west of Griffith was postponed until fall. 

East of Griffith the line may be compared with a series of 
steps in which the treads are represented by a succession of 
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plateaus or flat basins of considerable extent, the ascent from 
one plateau to the next being effected by canyons in which 
the original line was located on grades varying from 1.42 
to 1.8 per cent. The first step in the ascent is made up 
Kingman canyon, over a distance of about seven miles to the 
Hualpai valley, which extends eastward about 25 miles at 
an elevation of from 3,300 ft. to 3,700 ft. The next ascent 
traverses Crozier canyon, and reaches the Cherokee Flats, 
having a width of about 5 miles at elevation 4,400. The 
last stage of the ascent extends up Yampai canyon to a 
summit at Yampai at elevation 5,580 in a saddle between 
the Juniper mountains and the Aubrey cliffs, whence the 
line descends eastward into the Aubrey valley. In the as- 
cent of the Yampai canyon, covering about 18 miles, only 
about 1 mile of the old line was on grades in excess of 1.42 
per cent, but at two points in this distance, namely in the 
portions known as the Peach Springs and Nelson canyons, 
the alinement was such as to call for revision by means of 
relocations. 

In practically all of the valley locations of the line where 
the old line is on a grade not in excess of 1.42 per cent, the 
second track is built alongside the old line. However, in 
the case of the several canyon locations, where the problem 
was to reduce the grade to 1.42 per cent, extensive relocations 
were made. 


Line Relocated in Kingman Canyon 


The largest single relocation is in Kingman canyon where 
a new single-track line has been constructed for the nine 
miles between Griffith and Kingman. With the two lines 
at the same grade in the yard at Kingman, the 1.42 per cent 
grade was obtained on the new line by the development of 
greater distance and by supporting the line on higher ground 
beyond the mouth of the canyon for a distance of about 4 
miles, where the old line contains considerable slack grade. 
The new line is 1,148 ft. longer than the old one, and the 
more difficult location against the side of the canyon entailed 
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side of the canyon and by making a change in the channel 
of the waterway, it was possible to avoid all but two cross 
ings of the stream which is crossed 10 times by the old line 
Thus the new line has one 90-ft. and one 80-ft. girder span 
whereas the old line contained nine 70-ft. spans and on 














Concrete Blanket Provided in Connection with Bridge Work 
in Kingman Canyon 


60 ft. span. The new line is also shorter than the old one 
and contains 162 deg. less curvature. 

Between Fields and Nelson, the old line occupies a 
crooked canyon involving a series of “S’’ curves and repeated 
crossings of the waterway, which led to frequent trouble from 
wash. This location is replaced by a new one for both 
tracks at a higher elevation which cuts through the shoulders 




















The New and Old Lines at the Head of Kingman Canyon 


an increase of 432 deg. 33 min. in curvature and the use of 
one 7-deg. 30-min. curve, as compared with a maximum of 
6 deg. in the old line. 

In a shorter change between Kingman and the head of the 
canyon at Louise, it was necessary to make the new line 
1,527 ft. longer and to introduce additional curvature to the 
extent of 84 deg. 20 min. in a total distance of only about 
two miles. 

One of the most interesting relocations was effected in 
the Peach Springs canyon to improve the alinement, where 
by placing the new grade at a higher elevation in the south 


of the canyon to secure better alinement and avoids several 
channel crossings by the making of a number of cha el 


changes. One of the shoulders in the canyon is pierced by 
tunnel 350 ft. long, the only one in the entire project. One 
consideration prompting a new location in this case arose 


from the difficulty imposed by two narrow through-rock 
cuts, the widening of which would have introduced serious 
hazards to the operated line during construction. 

The material encountered throughout the length of the con- 
struction territory is of a widely varying nature. The valleys, 
basins or washes, comprise enormous beds of sand and gravel, 
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and at Hackberry a gravel bed was developed as a source for 
all the ballast required for the track work between Griffith 
and Yampai. In the vicinity of Yampai, the rock is a red 
wall limestone, in Peach Springs canyon, lava, and in Crozier 
canyon, basalt and granite, while in Kingman canyon the 
formation comprises alternate layers of volcanic tuff and 
massive brown lava. Considerable difficulty was encountered 
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near Nelson. In this case the contractor supplied the equip- 
ment and the engine crews for two trains, the railroad com- 
pany furnishing the train crews. 

.The heaviest grading was in Kingman canyon. In addi- 
tion to a large amount of rock excavation required to cut a 
roadbed in the side of the canyon, several high embank- 
ments were required. Two of these, crossing branch canyons 
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Near the Lower End of Nelson Canyon. New Uphill Track on the Left. Re-located Downhill Track on the Right 


in some of the cuts because the rock broke in fragments of 
excessive size. This is illustrated in one of the photographs. 

The grading included 1,043,000 cu. yd. of earth embank- 
ments built by teams, and 742,000 cu. yd. of embankment 
built by steam shovel and train haul, 29,000 cu. yd. of ex- 
cavation in earth, 8,400 cu. yd. in loose rock, and 473,800 
cu. yd. in solid rock. The work was handled according 





leading off to the south, required 150,000 and 185,000 cu. yd. 
of filling respectively, the material from the latter being taken 
from a borrow pit in the bed of the canyon about one-half 
mile south of the line. Rock excavation methods varied with 
the character of the material encountered. Because of the 
variation in the cost of the solid rock excavation, it was found 
desirable to divide the construction territory into five dif- 

















A Wide Variety of Rock Formation Was Encountered in the Work 


to « variety of methods with an equal variety of equipment. 
Considerable of the train haul was handled with narrow- 
gage equipment, but a large amount of material was hauled 
over standard-gage tracks for considerable distances, a total 
of 406,120 cu. yd. being hauled more than four miles. Of 
this amount 225,000 cu. yd. for a large embankment near 
Fields was handled over the main line from a borrow pit 


ferent zones in order that the contractors might submit sep- 
arate unit bids for the rock excavation in each zone. 


Encounter Much Trouble From Wash 


In the open valley location, characteristic of so large a part 
of the Santa Fe Line across New Mexico, Arizona and south- 
eastern California, the lack of well-defined waterways has 
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led to much trouble from wash at times of the rare though 
exceedingly heavy rains. As a consequence it has been neces- 
sary to provide extensive embankment protection. For ex- 
ample, where the railroad lies across the natural drainage, 
this has been given the form of rock sheer dams extending 
for 100 yd. or more from the track on the upstream side 
in the form of a “V,” as a means of concentrating the flow 
of water at the embankment opening. In other cases the 
embankment has been protected by a concrete blanket six 
inches thick, reinforced with chicken wire and strengthened 
at the base with a foot wall 12 in. thick. 

In Crozier canyon, a change of alinement which brought a 
considerable proportion of the embankment close to the water- 
way made it necessary to provide protection in the form of 
a concrete blanket 31 ft. wide, and as this lies against a 
new embankment, it gave rise to considerable uncertainty as 
to its security because of the possible effect of the embank- 
ment settlement. This blanket was made of a thickness vary- 
ing from 6 in. at the top to 9 in. at the bottom, reinforced 
in both directions by 3% in. bars, spaced 12 in. center to 
center; to insure a certain degree of articulation in the event 
of settlement of the embankment, the blanket was divided at 
intervals of 10 ft. to.12 ft. by a joint separating the concrete 
but providing for a certain degree of continuity through the 
use of characteristic sheet metal connections. 

Waterway openings in nearly all cases comprise one or 
more spans of plate girders or Massey reinforced concrete 
pipe in diameters up to 48 in. Between Fields and Yampai, 
a 42-ft. deck plate girder span on sandstone abutments 
was replaced by a 30-ft. semi-circular arch built inside the 
faces of abutments. As the extension for second track is on 
a skew, whereas the portion under the old track is square, it 
was necessary to construct a curved portion to connect the 
two sections. 

The longest bridges were required in Kingman canyon, 
where two structures required two spans of 100 ft. each 
and a third bridge required a single span of 100 ft. Two 
of these bridges are located in embankments of considerable 
height requiring high abutments of the mass wing type. 


Several Channel Changes Made 


Changes of alinement and provision for channel changes 
in a number of cases resulted in the releasing of a consider- 
able number of girder spans from the old line, advantage 
being taken of this by adopting span lengths at other points 
that would enable these old spans to be utilized at some point 
within the limits of the second track work. In addition to 
the channel changes in the Peach Springs and Nelson can- 
yons already referred to, a change of channel in Kingman 
canyon just west of Kingman is of interest. Here a change 
which moved the confluence of two drainages from one side 
of the road to the other reduced the waterway requirements 
from five 100-ft. spans to two spans of 100 ft. This change 
involved considerable rock excavation, but the material re- 
moved proved valuable as riprap for the old line at this 
point, which had been subjected to severe wash. 

The roadbed for single track has a standard width for 
embankment of 20 ft. plus 5 per cent of the height, if made 
with scrapers, or plus 10 per cent of the height, if made with 
cars or wagons. In cuts, the width at the roadbed level is 
24 ft. in rock and 28 ft. in earth. The spacing of double 
tracks is 14 ft. except where widened for water cranes or 
for other reasons. The roadbed in earth formation will be 
oiled from the ballast line of the top of the embankment. 
Curves are compensated 0.05 per cent per degree from the 
ruling grade of 1.42 per cent, and through passing tracks 
and for a distance of 500 ft. at each end, the gradient is re- 
duced to 1.1 or 1.2 per cent. 

The contract for all grading and bridge work on the 75- 
mile between Griffith to Yampai was awarded to Sharp and 
Fellows ef Los Angeles. Work was started on March 14, 
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1922, and the first section of completed work, namely the 
24 miles between Louise and Hackberry, was turned over 
to the operating department on August 27 of last year while 
the last section was ready for use in June of this year. 

The line within the limits of the construction territory is 
being provided with automatic block, color-light signals for 
double-track operation. The Chloride branch, which leave: 
the old main line at McConnico at a point where the new 
line is inaccessible, is operated by trains that start from and 
tie up at Kingman. This has made it necessary for the in 
bound branch line trains to operate against the current of 
traffic over the old or down hill line for the four miles fron 
McConnico to Kingman, ‘and accordingly provision has been 
provided for signal protection of this portion of the line fo 
operation in both directions. 

The double-track construction 
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A Concrete Blanket 31 ft. Wide Was Laid Against the New 
Embankment in Crozier Canyon 


Topeka & Santa Fe is under the general supervision of 
C. F. W. Felt, and G. W. Harris, chief engineer and as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
system, respectively, and under the more direct supervision 
of R. B. Ball, chief engineer, Coast Lines, Los Angeles, Cal. 
L. G. Harris, Kingman, Ariz., is construction engineer in 
charge. The engineering work is subdivided into four 
residencies, each with an assistant engineer in charge, and a 
field party consisting of one instrumentman, one rodman and 
two chainmen. In addition, the construction engineer is 
assisted by a construction accountant, a construction road 
master, a construction trainmaster, and a construction signal 
supervisor. One interesting fact concerning the conduct of 
the work, is that no material yard has been maintained, ar- 
rangements having been made to unload material at th 
points where it is to be used, immediately upon delivery. 
One exception to this was found in the case of rail, which 
was held in storage at Seligman until required. All track 
work was done by company forces, and required the emplo' 
ment of an average force of about 500 men. 





THE INTEKNTIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN’S petition for permissi: 
to remove its general offices and shops from Palestine, Te> 
to Houston, has been denied by the United States District 
Court at Houston, Tex. The headquarters of the road wer 
located at Palestine when the road was built, one provision ot 
the charter being that in consideration for land grants which 
the road received they should remain there permanently. 
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The Value of a Single Minute—Sixty Seconds 


Saving Minutes Saves Money—Notes on Varied Instances 
of Wasteful Habits in Train Running 


By Harry W. Forman 


HE INSPECTOR of train service who finds himself in any 

degree wearied by the constant necessity of checking 

up what may be called small things may do well to 
change his mode of attack—change it by changing the name 
of his processes. Measure everything by the saving of time. 
‘Saving minutes” is a suitable topic for a good many of his 
lectures. It will, of course, be a change in name only; but 
this bit of camouflage is warranted by the necessity of the 
case. When you cannot go through a hill, go around it; 
when you cannot penetrate a trainman’s cranium, try the 
other side. When his mind resists the introduction of a rule 
try to aid him to think for himself by challenging him to 
save, on the next trip, the five minutes which you have shown 
him that he has wasted on this one. 


Do Not Despise the “Literary Feller” 


Examiners should examine themselves before starting out 
to teach: others. Style—the proper use of words—can be 
strengthened by reading. Read Blackstone and Charles 
Dickens—Blackstone because his selection of simple words 
and lucid explanations makes it impossible to misconstrue or 
misunderstand his teachings and principles; Dickens because 
of his habit of reiteration. Reiteration is a very necessary 
qualification, without which no supervisor or train rule exam- 
iner can hope to be a success; and this is not inconsistent 
with “saving minutes.” Having found the right words in 
which to instruct or advise a man (or men) it is possible to 
repeat, as many times as may be necessary, and yet beat 
the non-repeating talker who does not take the pains to put 
every one of his deliverances into the language best fitted to 
find an easy entrance into the conductor’s or the brakeman’s 
mind. To inculcate the habit of saving minutes, the train- 
master will do well to set an example himself. Do not waste 
your men’s time by lecturing them except in a way that they 
will readily see means business. 


How Can We Best Measure Time? 


The question, “What is a minute?” is important, when 
analyzed. In handling the Twentieth Century Limited, quite 
likely the answer would be that the saving or recovery of a 
minute is of great importance; on a freight train possibly 
the crew would regard the loss of a minute as too insignifi- 
cant to notice, a help to them in fact, in increasing the over- 
time account; yet it is and always must !e¢ of vital im- 
portance in the proper handling of all trains. Many times 
another train is involved. The loss or gain of every possible 
minute, which amounts to hours when added, may make all 
the difference in the world in the final summing up. Perhaps 
there is no one subject deserving of more serious considera- 
tion and checking up than the unnecessary loss of even 
sixty seconds of time. Has anyone ever calculated the 
actual money lost by reason of the wasting of a minute’s 
time here and there? If one will keep his eye on the second- 
hand of his watch until it has moved entirely around the 
circle, he will agree that the long-neglected little minute is 
deserving of most careful attention. 

No doubt many are familiar with the case of a suit having 
been brought in court for damages because a drawbridge was 
kept open for five minutes, preventing a fire engine from 
crossing. The defense contended that since the draw was 


open only five minutes, they were in no way responsible for 
the loss which resulted; that such lapse of time was insig- 
nificant. The attorney for the plaintiff requested that the 
jurymen hold their watches in their hands for five minutes, 
then rested his case without further argument. The jury 
found for the plaintiff. 


Optimism vs. Pessimism 


If crews would keep prominently in mind the thought that 
they can and should keep on time, instead of starting out 
with the conviction that arrival at destination on time is im- 
possible, more favorable results would obtain; but as long as 
the query, “What is a minute?” is answered pessimistically 
instead of optimistically, it may be expected that unsatis- 
factory runs will be common. 

With employees who have to deal with passengers the 
state of mind—an element which must be considered even if 
the individual does not have to answer more than two ques- 
tions in a whole day—is of the highest importance, and 
employees should be induced to measure themselves with 
that feature in mind. Assume that every passenger is more 
or less anxious. It is hard enough to satisfy him at best; but 
without a desire to please, it is impossible. 

There appear to be two distinct classes of passenger crews 
—the optimistic and the pessimistic. A small group of pas- 
sengers, being uneasy as to whether or not connection would 
be made with another line, interviewed the conductor. He 
informed them in a hearty, reassuring manner that we would 
get through on time; indeed, that there would be time to 
spare. The train did get through on time; but the point is 
that whether his prediction was true, or had to be corrected 
later, the passengers were able to enjoy their trip without a 
fear hanging over them. 

In another case we had a pessimistic crew. They seemed 
to have started out fully convined that since they had a heavy 
train, their schedule was fast and the track in places not the 
best, they were foredoomed to lose time; and time was lost. 
They did not have the slightest conception of the value or 
importance of gaining a minute here and there. The slow, 
discouraged movement and attitude of this crew was most 
disheartening to observe. A minute or so could have been 
saved in switching, another minute in cutting off the helper 
and allowing it to run in on the siding instead of stopping 
at the far end, waiting for it to pull by the switch, handle 
the derailer and back in; and several minutes’ delay could 
have been avoided had more interest been taken in unloading 
and loading baggage and express at stations. When the 
attention of the conductor was called to these possible sav- 
ings in time he replied, ‘““Oh, what’s the use? No one seems 
to care whether we keep on time or go in late. Look at this; 
here is a train order which will delay us three minutes at 
least.” I suggested to him that perhaps the dispatcher had 
himself become discouraged and felt that since this crew 
could not keep on time he would be justified in giving help 
to others who were doing better. 


Is the Situation Hopeless? 


Readers who have followed my two preceding articles 
(February 10 and July 7) may possibly begin to think that 
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the situation is hopeless. It is not so by any means. A very 
great number of employees are conscientious and can always 
be depended upon to obey rules and do the right thing at 
the right time, and in a safe, sensible, practical way. It is 
the delinquents who must be considered, those indifferent or 
thoughtless ones who by their acts or failure to act are re- 
sponsible for the loss of life and destruction of property 
which occasionally get us into the newspapers. 

I shall have to qualify in a slight degree my statement 
about hopelessness. I must admit that no one of the present 
generation is likely to live to see engine whistle signals— 
particularly the public crossing whistle—sounded in a uni- 
form manner. Can it be that correct whistling is con- 
sidered by the majority as unimportant or impossible of 
achievement? Invariably I have taken the opposite view 
and I have instructed accordingly. There is no reasonable 
excuse for the vagaries which are tolerated on so many dif- 
ferent roads. What complete lack of system! It is doubt- 
ful if any six engineers on any given district of any rail- 
road observe uniformity, or make this signal properly; seven- 
teen freak signals were counted on a recent trip. Somebudy 
may claim that no uniformity can be expected under present 
instructions. Some roads require this signal to be sounded 
continuously from the whistle-post to the crossing. How 
absurd, in the case of a slow freight train ascending a 
heavy grade. Others specify that only three seconds shall 
be consumed from start to finish. If runners cannot be 
trained to use the present signal in good shape, perhaps the 
thing to do is to change the code rule. If a long sound is 
the thing, why not prescribe two long, one short and one 
long blast? The last one could be made of longer duration 
than either of the others. 

On one line, over which I was traveling, having noticed 
that the engineman sometimes sounded three short and one 
long, and at other times four short blasts, I inquired of 
the conductor the purport of such signaling. He replied that 
it was the road crossing whistle; and he looked at me sus- 
piciously as if he doubted whether I ought to be traveling 
on a pass; doubted whether I knew anything about railroad- 
ing. 


Some Instances of Thoughtlessness 


On several recent trips cases were noticed of slovenly ob- 
servance of rules and negligence of such character that I 
am forced to the conclusion that some employees either do 
not think or do not care. The following is typical of in- 
fractions which were jotted down at the time: 

A conductor and a flagman (both smoking) were noticed 
engaged in conversation in a sleeper four cars from rear of 
train. 

A flagman was observed taking his meal in the diner 
without having been relieved by another trainman. 

Passengers sat in a Pullman car for an hour at a time 
without once having opportunity to ask a question of the 
conductor or a trainman, unless they sent for him. After 
having once checked up, train conductors rarely pass through 
sleepers afterward to see if all is well with their passengers, 
and to give desired information as to connections, etc. 

An engine broke down within sight of a terminal. An 
experienced machinist who was riding as a passenger, offered 
to put the engine in shape in 15 minutes’ time, so that it 
could go in with the train using one side. The engineman 
declined the proffered help, making a slurring remark about 
the inefficiency of the new men who took the places of the 
striking shop crafts. After about an hour and forty-five 
minutes a machinist arrived on a yard engine and repaired 
the engine in eleven minutes. More than 100 passengers 
missed connections needlessly. 

After standing at a station two minutes, an engineer 
whistled off but did not start thereafter for some 15 minutes, 
on account of a defective engine. He did not signal for 
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rear flag protection. ‘This occurred on an obscure curve 
where there were numerous helpers and other trains. 

An engineer recalled the flagman but did not start for 10 
minutes after he had returned. This engineman failed to 
signal the flagman to go back again. 

An important limited train which was less than 10 minutes 
late had to stop and wait two minutes because of a time order 
issued for it by the dispatcher. When a train is that nea: 
to its schedule it should be let alone. 

A Pullman porter took a quart bottle of whiskey out of the 
suit case of a passenger during the night, drank most of 
its contents and became gloriously intoxicated. . His car was 
not properly cared for the next day. 

A track walker was observed diligently inspecting a 
derailer less than one hundred feet from his home; this in 
order that the roadmaster might know he was strictly on 
the job should this officer happen to be riding the rear of 
that passenger train. 

Our train lost one hour and fifteen minutes’ time, on a run 
of 700 miles, principally because of the slow movement of 
inspectors and supplymen at inspection stations. There 
were not enough men at hand, and the facilities were in- 
adequate. 

Room for the Exercise of Discretion 


As our train was moving along at ordinary speed on a 1% 
per cent up-grade, we passed a doubleheader freight train 
standing on a siding. Immediately after we cleared the 
switch this train started out. At the next station we met 
a freight train. By pulling out immediately behind us, this 
doubleheader unquestionably permitted the opposing freight 
to continue its trip much sooner than would have been the 
case had the waiting time of 10 minutes on the siding been 
strictly observed. The manner in which this situation was 
handled impressed me as being entirely proper, when all of 
the surrounding circumstances were considered—daylight, 
good view, ascending grade, limited speed, etc. However, 
my view may not meet the approval of everybody. There 
will always be an ultra conservative element which will con- 
tend that such a lax method of handling was little short of 
criminal and that the men involved should have been dis- 
ciplined; that if given an inch, trainmen will take a mile— 
would follow a passenger train in the same manner by night. 
in a fog, or on a descending grade. Notwithstanding these 
anticipated criticisms I shall maintain that under the par- 
ticular conditions at the time and place, it was a good piece 
of railroading. I shall likewise take issue with those who 
so strenuously object to a more liberal use of Form 19 
for train orders with no better supporting argument than 
just plain fear. Fear will get us nowhere; we must get 
down to facts, or “brass tacks” as some designate it. 


Is an Improvement Possible? 


After having read the foregoing, many will agree that 
while it is theoretically sound, and the recommendations are 
to be approved, it is impracticable to secure suitable men to 
attend to the details of supervision and that it is difficult 
to get rid of vicious employees, some of whom generally 
manage by hook or crook to keep in the clear for a number 
of years. Again, how can one deal with the class who mean 
well but forget; or the men who do not know any better; 
and the almost mentally worn out old employees who are ap 
proaching the age limit? A hundred questions may be 
asked. 

It should not be necessary to go away from home to find 
competent inspectors. It would be a loss of time probabl) 
to search for them among that class of employees who rarely 
do anything exactly right themselves but spend much time, 
wherever an audience can be secured, in outlining for the 
benefit of officials just how the road should be run. More 
likely satisfactory officers of this kind will be found among 
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the employees least heard of because never in trouble, hence 
never in the limelight. 

If records are properly kept, the vicious element will 
eliminate itself eventually. As to the class who mean well 
but forget—it is to be regretted, but there is only one answer: 
Find employment for them where their uncontrollable faults 
may not result so seriously. Men who really do not know 
how to handle a situation properly, should be taught how to 
do so. 

Perhaps the saddest time of a man’s life is when he has 
begun to realize that his boyhood dream of mastering 
great problems is likely never to be fully realized; that soon 
he must join the ever increasing army of “has-beens,” lay 
down his tools and step across the line. Sometimes a less 


responsible position can be found for him. For this class, ° 


while the deepest sympathy is always felt, the situation must 
be faced with firmness. It is the common fate of all. Like 
others who have preceded us, you and I must face the in- 
evitable sooner or later. 


Just and Reasonable Wages 


Early this fall railroad companies will be importuned to 
increase substantially the wages of train service employees. 
In view of all of the facts which have been presented in 
this and the two preceding articles might it not be asked of 
them, “What have you done or are you doing in the way 
of rendering efficient service to warrant favorable considera- 
tion of such requests?” 


Reduction of Export 
Wheat Rates Refused 


J EK. GoRMAN, president of the Rock Island and acting 


chairman of the Western Railway Presidents’ Con- 
* ference Committee, has written a letter to J. L. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the special committee of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, stating that the Western lines decline 
to reduce the export rates on wheat and explaining why. The 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce had petitioned the railways 
to make a reduction of 25 per cent in freight rates on ex- 
port wheat and Mr. Gorman’s letter was sent following the 
second conference on the subject which was held in Chicago 
on August 16. 

Mr. Gorman’s letter shows that the Western railways have 
declined to make the reduction asked mainly because the ex- 
port situation is such that the railways believe that the re- 
duction would merely reduce their earnings without benefiting 
the wheat grower. 

“The several railroad officials had made inquiry,” said Mr. 

Gorman, “and all had obtained about the same character of 
information, and it was substantially to this effect: The 
European countries were favored in a wheat crop way this 
year. France would not be likely to import very much wheat; 
England, too, had favorable crop conditions at home, and 
all the European countries had the world’s supply of wheat 
to draw upon. 
_ “The price of Argentine wheat at Buenos Aires, on the 
Atlantic Coast, was about the same as our price at Chicago; 
and the rate by water from Buenos Aires to the European 
ports is about the same as the rates from our Atlantic ports 
to the same European ports. 

“The sales of our wheat for export had dropped off to 
practically nothing,—the reason for it being the people on 
the other side who might want to buy our wheat were unable 
to arrange the financial part. Also, the custom just now is 
for the other wheat exporting countries to fix their price based 
upon the offered price of the United States exporter, and 
tney fix it just enough below our figure to take practically all 
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of the business. Canada, too, has an immense crop of wheat 
and can and does undersell ours. 

“So, our information is if the all-rail freight rates to our 
ports were reduced it would not result in a higher price to 
our wheat-growing farmers, but would result in a lowering 
of the prices of the other grain exporting countries to what- 
ever extent our exporters might lower offers to European 
buyers and the relative situation after the reduction in the 
rates would be the same as now, but the general level of 
prices to European buyers would be reduced to the extent that 
our exporters might offer lower prices. 

“Of course, we kept in mind the earnings showing of the 
majority of the Western roads, which is anything but satis- 
factory, and it is largely traceable to the reduction made in 
the grain rates last year, which on wheat and flour amounted 
to 13 per cent. It is in evidence before the Commission in 
case number 14,393 that if the wheat rates of the average 
Kansas farmer were reduced 10 per cent it would equal only 
$9.40 per year. This is on all of his wheat, so you can 
readily see that a 25 per cent reduction in the wheat for ex- 
port rate, if made, could not possibly materially improve the 
wheat farmers’ condition. 

“It is argued that if the rate reductions served to move 
the surplus wheat out, the balance of the wheat would bring, 
for home consumption, a higher price. No one so far as we 
have heard questions that, but the men who are best informed 
on the subject—namely, our exporters, who have been con- 
sulted,—say the reduction in the rate would not cause the 
exportation of the surplus for the reason previously outlined. 

“We, of the railroads, realize that the wheat farmer is in 
a very bad way, and the problem is under study by the govern- 
ment, the Wheat Council of the United States, and other 
capable men throughout our land. We believe, notwithstand- 
ing any expressions to the contrary, that a reduction in the 
wheat and flour rate for export alone, or when for both ex- 
port and home consumption, would surely be followed by 
insistent demands for reductions in rates on other kinds of 
grain, and the people who would pursue the subject in be- 
half of other kinds of grain would have good precedent for 
insisting upon it. And, we simply cannot, in justice to the 
interests we represent start upon such a course, and we do 
hope those who study the problem will realize that a reduc- 
tion in the rate on wheat and flour for export would be of 
very little real assistance in a financial way to those every 
one is anxious to help—namely, those of our farmers who 
have raised principally wheat.” 
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Piece Work on the Pennsylvania System 


Employee Representation Methods .Are Extended to 
Adjustment of Questions Concerning It 


kt0k to the period of federal control the Pennsylvania 

Railroad used piece work extensively in its mechanical 

department. ‘This practice was discontinued under the 
Railroad Administration, but was gradually resumed after 
the road was turned back to its owners. It is used more ex- 
tensively in the freight car repair department than on other 
classes of work, but it has gradually been applied to much 
of the work in the locomotive department which can be more 
advantageously handled under piece work than on a day- 
work basis. 

Piece work, when it was first introduced in the mechanical 
departments of the railways, was used only to a limited de- 
gree. Its applications, however, were steadily extended and 
naturally many mistakes were made, due to the more or less 
haphazard methods which were used to fix rates and extend 
the work. It was first applied before the days of so-called 
scientific management and accurate detail time studies. Fre- 
quently rates were established on too high or too low a basis, 
causing misunderstandings and friction. No provision was 
made for a sliding scale whereby the rates could be adjusted 
to changes in the cost of living. 

Sometimes a rate which was established upon the right 
basis might make it possible for an exceptional man to earn 
what would appear to be an unreasonably large return for 
his work. Shop authorities, recognizing the exceptional 
ability of the man, found a certain degree of satisfaction in 





realizing that high wages to the man were accompanied b) 
a decreased cost to the company per unit of output, becausi 
of the lower overhead due to the increased output with th 
same facilities. The staff at headquarters, however, did not 
always appreciate this situation and frequently pressure was 
exerted to reduce the rates, with the result that the morale 
of the forces was lowered and the men established a dead 
line which limited their output and kept them from being 
penalized on a piece-work price. It is true that these prac- 
tices were not general, but they did more or less to discredit 
piece work. 


The Situation After Federal Control 


The railroads recognized after the period of federal con- 
trol that they must do something: First, to establish a fair 
price per piece, based upon careful analysis and study of the 
operation; second, that any question as to the justness of the 
price should be acted upon promptly if they were to secure 
the continued interest and co-operation of the workers; third, 
that some provision must be made for a sliding scale whereby 
the piece work prices could automatically be changed with 
any changes in rates necessitated by changed costs of living. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad in reintroducing piece work 
provided for the sliding scale basis and recently has set up 
an organization for the establishment and prompt review of 
piece work prices and methods, with the co-operation of the 
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men and on much the same basis as the operation of its 
employee representation plan. 


Men Endorse Employee Representation Plan 


It will be remembered that when the United States 
Supreme Court made its decision in favor of the Railroad 
Labor Board, as to its decision 218, Chairman Hooper of the 
board wrote a letter to President Rea of the Pennsylvania, 
concerning the attitude of the Pennsylvania Railroad under 
the new conditions. The management of the Pennsylvania 
decided that the only thing to do was to place the whole 
matter before the employees for their decision, feeling that 
this was in accordance with the spirit of the Transportation 
Act and the provisions establishing the Railroad Labor 
Board. A meeting was therefore called in Philadelphia on 
April 6, 1923, of all of the employees’ representatives of the 
system, numbering in all 724. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, by the way, that the average years of service 
per man of this group was 16 years and that on the average 
they had actually worked in the mechanical department of 
the road 14 years 9 months. The situation was presented 
to these representatives by the management, after which the 
representatives of management withdrew. The men re- 
mained in session several hours, after which they called in 
the representatives of the management and announced that 
they were unanimously in favor of continuing the employees’ 
representation plan, heartily endorsing it. 


General Atterbury Addresses Men 
Following this announcement General Atterbury briefly 
addressed the conference, after which several matters were 
brought up by employee representatives, including among 
others certain suggestions and criticisms as to piece work. As 
a result a conference was held at Pittsburgh on May 11 by 
the representatives of the management and representatives 
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of the shop crafts to consider the best methods of adjusting 
disputes and questions as to piece work practices and rates. 
A tentative plan was suggested by representatives of manage- 
ment which was discussed in the joint conference only so far 
as an exact understanding of all of the suggested provisions 
was concerned. This was then left with the shop crafts rep- 
resentatives for consideration and discussion, after which 
the joint conference was resumed to consider proposed 
changes. This resulted in a memorandum of understanding, 
which provides ways and means of quickly disposing of any 
suggestions as to readjustment of piece work prices, or of any 
difficulties that may arise in the application of piece work. 

Before describing this agreement it should be pointed out 
that all piece work prices are based upon a base rate of 
50 cents per hour. The actual hourly rate is, of course, 
higher, and to get the actual price paid for a piece of work 
the base rate must be multiplied by the percentage of increase. 
When the hourly rate is changed it is only necessary to 
change the factor by which the base rate is multiplied to find 
the actual price paid per piece. 

Piece work prices are established by a Piece Work Bureau 
at Altoona, which has representatives in the different regions, 
who keep in close touch with the developments in those 
regions and are called in in case of any differences of opinion 
or disputes. Piece work prices for the same class of work 
are not standard over the system, but vary according to the 
facilities and conditions at the local points. 


The New Agreement 


The procedure agreed upon by the joint conference of rep- 
resentatives of the shop crafts and the management provides 
that an employee having any complaint as to piece work 
prices shall take it up in writing with the foreman, who must 
acknowledge it in writing within two days. If the question 
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cannot be adjusted to the satisfaction of the employee, it is 
referred to the local or division committee of the shop crafts’ 
representatives, which takes the matter up with the local 
shop management. If it cannot then be satisfactorily ad- 
justed, it is referred to the superintendent of motive power 
and by him to the general superintendent of motive power, 
who places the matter in the hands of the Regional Piece 
Work Committee for investigation. This Regional Piece 
Work Committee is composed of equal representation of the 
management and employees, the management selecting three 
men and the Regional Shop Crafts Committee selecting one 
man from each craft, or six men in all. Depending upon the 
question up for discussion, three of these six employees’ repre- 
sentatives, one of whom shall be from the craft in which the 
question arises, are assigned to act with the three representa- 
tives of management. The members of this Regional Piece 
Work Committee are in all cases selected from men familiar 
with the piece work system, to serve for one year, and are 
eligible for reappointment. This piece work committee, after 
making an investigation of a particular case, presents its re- 
commendations to the general superintendent of motive power, 
who submits any cases involving changes of prices to the 
System Piece Work Bureau. 

If the Regional Piece Work Committee cannot agree upon 
a recommendation, each side submits a statement to the 
Piece Work Bureau. In case the regional committee does 
not agree to the price recommended by the Piece Work 
Bureau, or the Bureau does not agree to the price jointly 
recommended by the regional representatives and employees, 
the question is referred to a System Piece Work Committee 
consisting of four superintendents of motive power, the works 
manager at Altoona, one other representative to be selected 
by the management, and the regional chairmen of the shop 
committees and the general chairman of the craft from the 
region involved. The decision of this committee, which is 
made up of the same number of representatives of manage- 
ment and of the shop crafts, is final. All representatives 
have equal voting power and a two-thirds vote is necessary 
to reach a decision. Any member of the System Piece Work 
Committee, who is unable for any reason to attend a meeting 
of the committee, may appoint an alternate of his own choos- 
ing from his own region. Meetings of the Regional Piece 
Work Committee are held as often as may be necessary, at the 
call of the general superintendent of motive power in order 
promptly to dispose of questions. 

This agreement, which was adopted on May 11, was 
signed for the management by the four general managers 
of the Pennsylvania System and the works manager at 
Altoona; also for the employees by the 34 shop crafts gen- 
eral chairmen of the system. ‘The organization which was 
set up has only been functioning for a comparatively short 
time, but inasmuch as it gives the men an equal voice in the 
settlement of all questions involved in the application of 
piece work and because it also provides for a prompt settle- 
ment of any differences, it would seem that it would work 
to the best interests of both the management and the em- 
ployees. 
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New Cars for the A. C. L. 


HE ATLANTIC Coast LINE has recently received from 
the Harlan plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Wilmington, Del., some new passenger 

coaches designated as Class A-15, and some new all-steel 
express cars, Class C-7. 
The body of the coaches is 74 ft. 43 in. long and has a 

















Interior of Coach Having Seats for 88 Passengers 


seating capacity for 88 passengers. The weight of the car 
complete is 149,000 lb., of which the two trucks constitute 
46,200 lb. This is at the rate of 1,693 lb. per passenger 
seat. The six-wheel trucks are of the Commonwealth de- 
sign, Atlantic Coast Line standard, Class T-24, having 36 
in. steel wheels and 5 in. by 9 in. journals. They are 
equipped with clasp brakes operated by Westinghouse U C 
apparatus, having two 14 in. cylinders. The heating system 
is that of the Vacuum Car Heating Company. The lighting 
equipment is Stone-Franklin with Edison batteries. 

The express cars are 74 ft. 934 in. long over buffers, when 
uncoupled, and have bodies 71 ft. 534 in. long over end 
sheets, the width inside being 9 ft. 34 in. The flooring 
has a bottom course of yellow pine with a top course and 
grating of maple. The trucks are the same as those on the 
passenger coaches. The couplers are McConway & Torley 
latest Pitt design. The draft gear is Westinghouse friction 
type N-10-F. 























Atlantic Coast Line Passenger Coach Built at Harlan Plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
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The Trouble with the Minneapolis & St. 


Louis 


Costs Have Gone Up 100 Per Cent in Seven Years While 
Gross Earnings Increased Only 50 Per Cent 


By F. J. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis is a system owning 

1,650 miles of road in the states of Iowa, Minne- 

sota and South Dakoa. The oldest part of this sys- 
tem is the Des Moines & Fort Dodge Railway, which was 
commenced in the 1860’s, under the title of the Des Moines 
Valley Railway. The conception of the Des Moines valley 
is a rather interesting indication of the viewpoint of those 
days. This road was to be constructed from Fort Dodge 
through Des Moines to Keokuk, Iowa, then the head of 
navigation of the Mississippi valley, whence the product 
of the Iowa farmer was to be shipped to the markets of 
the world by way of the Mississippi river and New Orleans. 
While Chicago was already a very important city, its domi- 
nant position in the western markets evidently was then 
not fully realized. Other divisions of the present Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis were constructed by the same people who 
were at the same time building a road from the Twin 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Cities to the head of the Lakes—that is, the St. Paul & 
Duluth, now part of the Northern Pacific. ‘These people 
had in mind building a railway to St. Louis, then the 
largest western city. 

With the growth of Chicago these schemes proved rather 
impracticable. It was gradually realized that traffic drained 
in that direction, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis which 
was completed for a distance of 110 miles from the Twin 
Cities to the Iowa state line—that is, to a connection 
with the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, which at 
that time worked closely with and is now part of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific System—was extended westerly 
from Minneapolis into the fertile farming lands of central 
Minnesota, instead of to the south. 


Financial Difficulties 


The road got into financial difficultics in the late 80’s, 
largely as a consequence of the construction of this western 
extension. Under the able management of the receiver, 
W. H. Truesdale, since many years president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the property came out of its 
difficulties rather well in 1894 when its finances were re- 
adjusted. A few years thereafter, under the management 
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of the late Edwin H. Hawley, the company started a series 
of extensions, which, while very useful in developing the 
adjacent farming lands, have never been particularly profit- 
able to the company. 

The extension from Morton, Minn., to Watertown, S. D., 
a distance of 125 miles, has probably been reasonably prof- 
itable, taking into consideration the business delivered to 
the main line, but the 150-mile extension from Winthrop, 
Minn., southerly to Storm Lake, Iowa, has been a great 
drag. 

In 1901 the Minneapolis & St. Louis leased the Iowa 
Central, thereby increasing its system about 500 miles. The 
Iowa Central itself had a most interesting and checkered 
history. It was started in the 60’s as a coal feeder to the 
then independent Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad, which 
shortly thereafter was absorbed by the Illinois @entral. Not 
receiving satisfactory treatment from the Illinois Central 
the line was extended southerly to the Chicago & North 
Western. The promoters also had an idea of building a 
line from the Twin Cities to St. Louis. The title of the 
road at that time was St. Paul & St. Louis Ry. It went 
into receivership in 1873, was reorganized in 1879, went 
into bankruptcy again in 1884 and was again reorganized 
in 1889. 

The company, which was then called the Central Rail- 
road of Iowa, owned a bridge over the Mississippi river, 
opposite Keithburg, Ill., which was subject to a separate 
mortgage. In the late 80’s the receiver defaulted in the 
payment of interest on this mortgage, whereupon the bond- 
holders caused the draw of the bridge to be swung up and 
down stream and refused to reopen the bridge to traffic 
until the past due interest was paid and an agreement en- 
tered into to pay for the use of the bridge regularly there- 
after. It was probably a matter of sixty days in which no 
trains crossed the bridge. During this time the railroad 
company as well as a small proportion of the public in the 
neighboring communities were put to inconvenience, but in 
the end the people who had invested their money in the 
bridge received justice and the investment of capital in 
bridges and railroad securities was not discouraged. Now- 
adays, someone would get an injunction compelling the 
bridge to be promptly opened to the railroad company and 
the public; consequently, the public would be put to no 
inconvenience whatever at the time. The public, however, 
suffers much more in the long run because capital, of 
course, will not run the risk of investing where it cannot 
obtain protection. 

The Iowa Central, which in 1901 extended from a con- 
nection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis System in north- 
ern Iowa to Peoria, furnished a through connection for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis with the eastern trunk lines at 
Peoria. This system was thereby enabled to more ad- 
vantageously compete for through business to all points east 
and south because it was no longer dependent on its com- 
petitors for its eastern connections. 


Ambitious Plans 


About 1910 a new program of development was con- 
ceived. A merger instead of a lease of the Iowa Central 
was effectuated and a subsidiary company with the am- 
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bitious title of Minnesota, Dakota & Pacific was organized 
for the purpose of connecting the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
system with the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific railways at the Canadian border, with the idea of 
furnishing a connection for these systems with the Twin 
Cities and the eastern trunk lines at Peoria in competition 
with the “Soo System,” controlled by the Canadian Pacific, 
which reaches the Twin Cities and Chicago. A start in 
that direction was made in the construction of 250 miles of 
railway in South Dakota and the execution of a $75,000,000 
refunding and extension mortgage, the proceeds of which 
were to be used from time to time to refund underlying 
liens and to build this ambitious extension. These 250 
miles through South Dakota have been a drag on the prop- 
erty ever since and undoubtedly have greatly contributed 
to the present difficulties of the company. 

The fundamental cause of the present difficulty, how- 
ever, is the slight revenue for the service the company per- 
forms. Up to the increase in costs, brought about by the 
war, the Minneapolis & St. Louis struggled along and had 
a fair surplus, during good years paying up to 5 per cent 
dividends on an issue of preferred stock, which originally 
represented bonds. Roughly in the last seven years the 
company’s gross earnings increased 50 per cent, while the 
actual cost of handling this traffic, that is, conducting 
transportation, has increased 100 per cent, and the cost of 
maintenance of way and equipment has increased somewhat 
over 100 per cent. 


Interest Requires 16 Per Cent of Gross 


It takes about $2,100,000, or about 16 per cent of the 
$13,500,000 of the company’s gross earnings, to pay the 
interest on the funded debt outstanding in the hands of the 
public. During the calendar year 1922 the company earned 
not quite half of this amount. In other words, out of every 
dollar of gross earnings there was left only about 6% per 
cent applicable to interest on the investment. 

The senators of the various states adjacent to this rail- 
road want railroad rates reduced 25 per cent. If this is 
done, the Minneapolis & St. Louis would fail by approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of its gross to earn operating expenses 
and taxes. It would be interesting to know who is to fur- 
nish this money, amounting to about $2,700,000 annually. 

Thus far, no figures on the valuation of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis by the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been published, but considering the fact that the company 
owns very valuable terminals at Minneapolis, Des Moines 
and elsewhere, and about 225 locomotives and 8,600 freight 
cars, the valuation is not likely to be less than $60,000,000, 
which would be par for all the bonds and floating debt and 
about 25-30 for the stock. At present market prices for 
the securities, the property has a value in the market of 
about $15,000,000. 


Future Status 


Professor Ripley’s plan of consolidation puts the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis System into the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy-Northern Pacific System, on the theory that the 
road shall connect with some Northern Pacific branches in 
South Dakota, and that a through line could be developed 
between the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Northern 
Pacific which would avoid the congestion at the Twin Cities. 
The C., B. & Q. is also weak in northern Iowa, but more 
or less parallels the 200 miles of the system between Osca- 
loosa, Iowa, and Peoria, Ill. Professor Ripley suggests that 
the southern lines of the Minneapolis & St. Louis would fit 
advantageously into the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
The road might also be used to very good advantage by the 
Illinois Central, giving that road an excellent line into the 
Twin Cities and through connections between its Iowa and 
Illinois lines via Peoria. 
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The reorganization of the Minneapolis & St. Louis is not 
likely to be brought about quickly for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. In order to induce stockholders, or anyone else, to 
furnish the new money necessary to rehabilitate the road 
ant its finances, better earnings must be obtained. 

2. There is due the United States government $1,382,- 
000, secured by $2,377,000 of the company’s refunding and 
extension bonds, selling in the market for about 16. In 
other words, the collateral for the government loan at pres- 
ent market prices is worth only about 30 per cent of the 
claim. It will, therefore, probably take time to negotiate a 
satisfactory settlement with the government. 

3. On December 31 the company had a total floating 
debt of about $9,300,000, with so-called marketable assets 
of $3,920,000, which includes the always questionable ac- 
count “due by individuals and companies” $1,293,000. 
Omitting this item, the net floating debt of the company was 
over $6,500,000, and it has presumably increased somewhat 
since then. 

4. A substantial proportion of these liabilities in the 
shape of audited vouchers surely have precedence of the 
mortgages. The company’s bills payable are no doubt to z 
considerable extent secured by the same junior bonds as 
are held by the government for collateral for its claim. It 
will probably take a long time to litigate or compromise the 
status of much of this indebtedness. 


Increase in Land Values 


The status of this property, running as it does through 
these three agricultural states, reminds the writer of a con- 
versation which he had several years ago with an old gentle- 
man living in that part of the country. This gentleman 
started his career as a boy in the United States land office 
at Des Moines, when the government was supplying land 
at $1.50 per acre as fast as applicants wanted it. It was 
his lot to travel frequently overland by stage coach from 
Des Moines to Keokuk, then by steamer down the Missis- 
sippi river to St. Louis, in order to deposit funds. This 
same land, owing to the opening and development of the 
country by the railroads, is now selling at from $200 to 
$300 an acre. Iowa has become one of the richest states 
in the Union. In other words, while the price of land 
within the span of one life has increased on an aver- 
age approximately one hundred-fold, the money invested 
in what is now the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad has 
for a large part of the period had no interest, and is now 
worth less than 25 per cent of the total amount raised and 
devoted to the development of the adjacent country and its 
transportation service. 

The worst of it is that this is really not an exceptional 
case, inasmuch as the so-called sucessful lines, like the Chi- 
cago & North Western and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
etc., are at best not earning anything like a fair rate of 
interest on the low valuation of the properties which has 
been worked out by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

While our granger friends think it is perfectly proper for 
them to have an unearned increment on their lands, they do 
not concede this same right to the capitalist or corporation 
who developed this unearned increment for their benefit. 
They complain bitterly about the valuation of the railway 
companies’ lands. Upon analysis, it is shown that the value 
of the lands in the various valuations thus far completed 
approximates from 12 per cent to 16 per cent of the value 
of the properties; that is, the value of the lands for the 
railroads as a whole, would probably. not exceed three bil- 
lion dollars. Radicals frequently talk about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having marked up the lands of the 
railway companies by five to six billions, but the fact is that 
if no credit whatsoever is given for the value of the lands, the 
railways still would not be earning a fair rate of interest. 
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Northern Pacitic Not Reporting Good Earnings 


Suffers Like Other Northwestern Roads—Return on 
Investment in 1922 But 3.53 Per Cent 


apolis & St. Louis will help direct attention to the 

rather serious condition which is confronting. the 
roads in the northwestern section of the country. It is under- 
stood that the railways in that territory have given some con- 
sideration to the advisability of applying to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for higher rates. That they need 
higher rates is painfully evident, but the radical sentiment 
that caused the election of men such as Magnus Johnson is 
localized in the central west and northwest. It is likely 
that requests for a higher rate level by the northwestern 
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Northern Pacific Traffic Is Not Heavy at Present 


carriers would meet the strongest kind of opposition from 
the political leaders in the states which the northwest carriers 
serve. 

Much has been said in these columns of late about the 
misfortunes of the New England carriers. It has not been 
generally realized that the net earnings which the north- 
western carriers have been reporting have been but slightly 
better than those which have been shown by the roads in the 
New England region. In the first five months of 1923, net 
operating income of the Class I railroads of the country was 
equivalent to an annual rate of 4.98 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. Roads in the eastern district earned 5.99 
per cent and those in the southern district, 5.75 per cent. 
The roads in the western district, however, earned at the rate 
of only 3.62 per cent. Of the three regions in the western 
district, the one that earned at the lowest rate was the north- 
western region, and the net operating income of the roads 
in that region was but 1.96 per cent. This rate was slightly 
more than twice the rate of 0.88 per cent earned by the New 
England railroads, but nevertheless so far below the earnings 
of the other regions or districts, and so far below the average 
of 5.75 per cent on its tentative valuation which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has determined to be adequate, 


as to indicate that like the New England lines, the north- 
western roads need special treatment of some kind if they are 
to continue to serve their district properly. 

The Northern Pacific is one of the northwestern reads. 
It is one of the better off roads of the northwestern group, ex- 
cepting, of course, the two iron ore roads operated by the 
Steel Corporation, the Duluth & Iron Range and the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern. Conditions, however, surrounding the 
Northern Pacific are not what they should be. Better off 
though it may be from the standpoint of net income than 
some of its neighbors, its situation is bv no means satis- 
factory. 

In 1922, the Northern Pacific’s net after fixed charges was 
$15,056,929. The road now pays only 5 per cent dividends 
whereas it formerly paid 7 per cent. In 1922 its dividends 
totaled $12,400,000, leaving an income balance for the year 
of $2,656,929. In other words, the earnings of the road 
would not have been sufficient to restore the former 7 per 
cent dividend. In 1921 the road had a net after charges of 
$22,065,399; but it had, however, a lower operating net 
than in 1922. The fact that the 1921 net after charges was 
approximately $7,000,000 larger than in 1922 was due to the 
extra dividends paid by the Burlington, of which the North- 
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Northern Pacific Earnings are Subjected to Sharp Seasonal 
Variation 


ern Pacific is one of the owners. After the payment of the 
7 per cent dividends in 1921, the surplus balance was $4,- 
705,399. 

Net operating income in 1922 was the best reported since 
1918, being a total of $19,450,515 as compared with $10,- 
843,826 in 1921. On the other hand, the 1922 net operating 
income represented a return on the Northern Pacific’s prop- 
erty investment of only 3.53 per cent. Its guaranteed stand- 
ard return under government control was $30,000,000. Im- 
provement though it was over any year as far back as 1918, 
its net operating income for 1922 was only two-thirds 
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of its average net for the three years ended June 30, 1917. 
The Northern Pacific’s net operating income for the past 
several years is given in the following table: 


Railway property 
investment Net railway Return on 
including material operating investment 
and supplies income per cent 
Fiscal year ending: 


P|) eee $491,035,831 $23,750,070 4.84 
Fane Fe, 1916. cccces 494,610,960 32,456,353 6.56 
Calendar year ending: 
December 31, 1916.... 498,225,699 33,446,012 6.71 
December 31, 1917.... 512,950,626 30,491,140 5.94 
December 31, 1918.. 526,323,059 24,217,342 4.60 
December 31, 1919.... 528,333,822 14,368,479 2.72 
December 31, 1920.... 540,259,557 7,949,458 1.47 
December 31, 1921... 544,496,786 10,843,826 1.99 
December 31, 1922.. 550,332,639 19,450,515 3.53 


The Northern Pacific thus far in 1923 is doing better than 
it did in the early part of 1922. Its net operating income 
in the first six months of 1923 was $3,921,643 compared 
with $2,718,239 in the first six months of 1922. Substantial 
as this increase is, however, the actual amount earned is less 
than the road needs. 

The Northern Pacific’s operations in 1922 were handi- 
capped by a number of things, some of which still affect 
them. The road handled more traffic than in 1921. Its 
revenue tons showed an increase over 1921 of 21.4 per cent 
and its revenue tons one mile of 13.83 per cent. Its revenue 
tons, however, were much below those handled in 1920 and 
various previous years and with the exception of 1921, the 
1922 revenue ton-miles were the lowest reported since the 
year ended June 30, 1915. The reduction in rates on agri- 
cultural products and live stock, effective January 1, 1922, 
had a severe effect on Northern Pacific’s gross and net be- 
cause of the large volume of this sort of traffic which it 
handles. The revenue per ton-mile in 1922 was 1.191 cents 
whereas in 1921, it was 1.309 cents, this being a reduction 
of 9 per cent. In consequence, while the Northern Pacific’s 
revenue ton-miles in 1922 were 13.83 per cent greater than 
in 1921, its freight revenues were only 3.58 per cent greater. 
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impossible to put the agreement for a settlement into effect 
on account of the opposition of the national leaders, the rail- 
road had to fight the strike, which it did without serious 
interference with its operations. The striking employees 
finally called the strike off in February, 1923, but prior to 
that time the men who had filled their places had established 
a company organization of their own. 

A feature that caused the Northern Pacific and the othe: 





Car SHORTAGES 


Date Box Total Date Box Tot 
eS ae ee 0 0 a Serer 12,000 15, 
eee ree 0 0 a Oe 11,200 15,2 
15-23... .sccccecs 3,550 3,550 BS-23 .icssccees TEC 144 
y re 4,100 5,775 23-31. cc cccccee 5,100 6,62 
Oct. 3B. cesiceece 4,950 7,670 Dec. 1-8...cc0ssee. 888 = 1,2 
gf LC 5,965 10,315 | eee 805 ) 
19-23 ...00ercvsces 6,500 11,445 ee 834 1,09 
i) eer 9,500 14,175 S| Sere 691 
Per Cent or Cars on LINE TO OWNERSHIP 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
a. he N. W. N.W. 
Month NF. Bee. BP. iit. K.P. Dist. N. P. Dist 
Jam. 1... soe son's 94.4 99.9 98.6 98.1 75.4 91 
Feb. 1... ose eoee 96.4 101.7 93.0 99.9 76.6 x 
Mar. 2.. seo» see 92.1 99.9 90.2 100.6 74.3 98.7 
Apr. 1...  «.- 90.5 99.3 88.4 101.4 72.9 100 
May 1.. ove 90.5 97.7 90.7 98.0 75.7 98.4 
June 1.. aos —r 92.3 98.7 88.8 100.5 86.1 98.5 
July 1... 61.6 93.5 84.2 99.1 88.3 100.5 89.6 100.4 
Aug. 1.. 72.4 97.8 932.1 100.4 94.2 102.7 ones oe 
Sept. 1.. 83.4 99.8 92.3 103.7 90.2 102.8 - 
Oct. 1... 78.8 99.1 92.7 103.0 81.8 102.2 
Nov. 1... 77.0 97.9 87.6 100.8 67.0* 92.6 
Dec. 1... 86.7 101.9 97.5 100.0 70.2 89.3 





* Box cars 54.7. 





transcontinental roads much worry has been the competition 
for traffic of ocean vessels using the Panama Canal. The 
transcontinental carriers have not been permitted to establish 
rates to the Pacific coast ports less than the rates to inter- 
mediate points, or as the annual report puts it, “the railroads 
are now in a position where it is impossible to meet ocean 
competition at terminal points like Seattle, Tacoma and 
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The Northern Pacific 


The strike of the coal miners did not presumably affect the 
Northern Pacific in a very great degree. It handled con- 
siderably more coal than in 1921 which was a help, and it 
is not apparent that its fuel costs were increased unduly. The 
road had a peculiar situation with reference to the shop strike 
because the management and the men reached an agreement 
for a settlement shortly after the strike began, which agree- 
ment, however, the national leaders would not permit to be 
put into effect. The strike proved to be quite effective. Of 
the total of 8,648 men employed in the shops and round- 
houses on June 30, 8,134 left the service. After it was found 


Portland without making in the rates”to intermediate points 
reductions involving losses out of all proportion to any pos- 
sible gains in connection with business moving to the terminal 
points.”” The report adds that the westbound traffic to the 
Pacific coast terminal points is especially desirable because 
the preponderance of eastbound tonnage makes it possible to 
increase the westbound loaded car movement without any 
appreciable increase in operating costs. 

Another feature that adversely affected the Northern Pa- 
cific’s net in 1922 was the difficulties it had with car supply, 
particularly in the fall when the grain movement was on. 
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On November 1, 1922, the Northern Pacific had on its own 
lines but 13,654 box cars, equivalent to but 54.7 per cent 
of the road’s box car ownership. The percentage of all cars 
on line to ownership on that date was 67 per cent. The 
result was that the road was confronted with a very severe 
shortage of equipment. In the period from November 1 
to 8, the road reported an average shortage of box cars of no 
less than 12,000, and of all cars of no less than 15,250. The 
annual report draws attention to the fact that the shortage 
of box cars is not so serious in the case of a commodity like 
grain because the effect is merely to postpone the movement. 
It adds, however, that a relatively large part of the company’s 
freight revenue comes from the transportation of lumber and 
other freight which must be handled when it is offered or 
the business is lost. 

A statement of the fact that at its worst there was a car 
shortage of 15,250 cars would be enough to indicate the 
seriousness of the handicap with which the Northern Pacific 
was confronted during what would normally be its peak 
movement for the year. The situation was all the more 
serious because the Northern Pacific seems to be well sup- 
plied with equipment. It normally reports a substantial 
credit per diem balance. In 1921, however, its net credit for 
equipment rents was $1,445,606. In 1922, however, its net 
credit for equipment rents was $2,566,626. As a more or 
less rough average the monthly credit equipment rent balance 
would run from $100,000 to $150,000. In September, 1922, 
the net credit balance was $227,049, in October it was $363,- 
853, in November it rose to $474,660, and December was 
almost as bad with $380,869. This is one of those cases 
where a dollar a day per diem rate was not remunerative, be- 
cause the Northern Pacific cars that were off its lines would 
unquestionably have been worth more than the dollar a day 
in its own service. The Northern Pacific has at present a 
substantial car surplus although it is not among those roads 
that are handling the heavy traffic. The optimists believe 
that the peak business of 1923, whenever it may occur, will 
be handled without a car shortage or at worst with only a 
small car shortage, in which case the Northern Pacific would 
benefit accordingly. 

With further reference to the statement made above that 
the Northern Pacific has an ample car supply, at least from 
the standpoint of ownership, it should be added that during 
1922 the road received a small number of new cars, and will 
receive during the present year, if they are not already on its 
rails, 4,750 additional cars. 

The Northern Pacific freight revenues in 1922 were $71,- 
725,005, an increase over 1921 of $2,478,501 or as has been 
previously noted, 3.58 per cent. Passenger revenues of $15,- 
551,897 represented a decrease of $1,463,258 or 8.60 per 
cent as compared with 1921. Total operating revenues were 
$96,076,066 as compared with $94,538,059 in 1921, an in- 
crease of $1,538,007. Operating expenses totaled $72,654,- 
711 as compared with $77,630,867 in 1921, a decrease of 
$4,976,156. ‘The small increase in gross, the larger decrease 
in expenses and the marked increase in per diem already men- 
tioned explain the increase in net operating income from 
$10,843,826 in 1921 to $19,450,514 in 1922, the amount of 
the increase being $8,606,688. The 1922 operating ratio 
was 75.62 per cent compared with 82.12 per cent in 1921, 
and was the best ratio reported since 1918. That the North- 
ern Pacific is not back to normal is indicated by the fact that 
in 1917 the road operated for 60.41 per cent, and in 1916, 
for 53.85 per cent. 

The Northern Pacific’s revenue tons in 1922 totaled 21,- 
451,028, previously noted as being 21.04 per cent in excess 
of the figure for 1921. The 1922 revenue ton miles totaled 
6,121,158,972, already noted as being 13.83 per cent in ex- 
cess of the 1921 figure. 

The Northern Pacific tonnage is fairly diversified except 
that products of manufacturers do not bulk very large in its 
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total. The most important single group of commodities is 
products of forests. The tonnage under this group in 1922 
was heavy, totaling 7,635,806 tons or over one-third the total 
revenue tonnage. This compared with 5,525,854 tons in 
1921, and it was in excess even of the shipments in 1920 
which totaled 7,253,665. On products of forests the North- 
ern Pacific gets a long haul and the traffic is understood to 
be rather lucrative. For some months the road has been 
loading more cars of forest products than it was loading at 
this time last year, the increase shown for some of the weeks 
in the car loadings figures approximately 25 per cent. 


R. I. Installs Main Trackers 


LLOWING a 30-day study of the volume of traffic mov- 

ing between more important points on the Rock Island 

System three months ago, it was evident that the move- 
ment of this traffic could be expedited by accumulating it into 
solid trains at certain points for movement intact to remote 
destinations and “main trackers” were installed on several 
routes on July 1. 

In this investigation it was found that Silvis (Rock 
Island), Ill., forwards an average of 23 loads daily for El 
Reno, Okla., and Texas points, and 41 loads for Kansas 
City, while Kansas City forwards an average of 43 loads for 
El Reno and 41 for Texas points. Train No. 93 is now, 
therefore, made up at Silvis with freight moving through El 
Reno, filling out with loads for Kansas City proper where 
the latter cars are replaced with Texas business originating 
at Kansas City. In this movement this train holds the main 
track while passing through terminals at Elden and Trenton, 
Mo.; Topeka, Herington and Caldwell, Kan., and Waurika, 
Okla. By this measure the train is given full tonnage, while 
the time between Chicago and Fort Worth was reduced 12 hr. 
and 30 min., effecting fifth instead of sixth morning delivery. 

In a similar manner, an analysis of the traffic moving to 
California points through El Paso showed that Silvis was 
forwarding an average of 38 loads daily for Hutchinson, 
Kan., and west, and Kansas City 97 loads for Herington and 
west. A train is, therefore, made up at Silvis for movement 
to Tucumcari, N. M., passing without break up through 
intermediate yards at Eldon and Trenton, Mo.; Topeka, 
Herington, Pratt and Liberal, Kan., and Dalhart, Tex., en- 
abling the schedule to be reduced four hours. Similar main 
trackers have been established between Chicago and Kansas 
City, between Kansas City and Fort Worth and between 
Silvis and Colorado points. 








Underwood & Underwood 
Dressing Track by Motor Car on the Rock Island 
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Economic Aspect 
of the Fuel Oil Situation” 


By C. E. Beecher 
Petroleum Engineer, Bureau of Mines, Department of Interior 


Today, the railroads of this country are among the greatest 
consumers of both coal and fuel oil. During 1922 they used 
approximately 96,000,000 tons of coal and 37,000,000 
barrels of fuel oil. The purchasing and distributing of 
enormous amounts of fuel is a problem that confronts every 
large railroad. If the problem was merely to select the 
most efficient fuel for locomotive operation, fuel oil would 
out-rank coal, but the problem is not so simple, because 
many economic factors, such as price, assured source of 
supply, and distribution, have to be considered. 


Advantages Derived From Use of Fuel Oil 
Maintenance Advantages. 


1. On the basis of theoretical heat units one ton of fuel 
oil is approximately equivalent to 1.46 tons of coal, but on 
the basis of actual operation, one ton of fuel oil is more 
nearly equal to 1.79 tons of coal. 

2. Handling and switching charges at fueling points 
would be greatly reduced. 

3. Necessity of maintaining separate bunkers for dif- 
ferent kinds. of coal would be eliminated because fuel oil 
is practically uniform in character, and all stock could be 
placed in same tank. 

4. Smoke can be almost entirely eliminated. This is a 
most desirable feature for locomotives operating in districts 
where local ordinances require smoke elimination. Many 
railroads find it necessary to provide special grades of coal, 
often at great expense, for use in such districts. 

5. Fuel oil does not deteriorate in storage. It is possible 
to store any desired quantity by providing sufficient tankage 
while it is impractical to store large quantities of coal because 
of the space required and because many coals deteriorate 
rapidly and some higher grade coals fire spontaneously. 

6. ‘An equal weight of oil can be stored in approximately 
two-thirds of the space required for coal, and an equal 
volume of oil has 50 per cent greater heating value than coal. 
Frequently oil can be stored in places which are practically 
useless for other purposes. 

7. There are no ashes, clinker, or dirt to contend with 
when oil is burned, for it is completely combustible. The 
services of stokers and ash handlers are not required. 

8. Oil can be handled cheaper and with less effort than 
coal. A simple pumping unit, pipe lines and tanks take the 
place of expensive and complicated conveyors, hoists and 
other elaborate devices commonly used for handling coal. 

9. The cost of shovels, slice bars and other firing tools 
can be eliminated. 

10. Maintenance charges for an oil-burning locomotive 
are approximately the same as for a coal burner, provided 
proper refractory materials are used in the fire box and the 
draft properly regulated. 

11. The time required by the average coal burning loco- 
motive to recoal and remove ashes at terminals and along 
the line will be saved. At terminals this means a saving of 
two to three enginehouse hours. 

12. Overtime wages paid-to engine and train crews can 
be reduced because the oil-burning locomotive can maintain 
a more uniform schedule. 


Mechanical Advantages. 


1. There is no loss of fuel because of the necessity to 
bank fires. Oil fires can be started almost instantly and 


“Abstract of a paper goseuted at the convention of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-24, 1923. 
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the boiler temperature and pressure can be increased rapidly 

2. An oil fire is easily controlled and responds more 
readily to varying steam demands than a coal fire, becaus: 
steam can be generated faster. It is possible to maintain » 
boiler pressure close to the maximum without the frequen 
opening of the safety valve which always results in a loss of 
steam and fuel. 

3. Greater evaporative efficiency can be maintained bi 
cause less material is deposited on the tubes and other heat- 
ing surfaces. 

4. With fuel oil there is no need of opening the firebox 
door as when firing coal, and opening the firedoor never fails 
to admit a rush of cold air to the sheets and flues. 

5. A smaller per cent of excess air is required, resulting 
in higher temperatures and a smaller volume of waste gases. 

6. A smaller combustion space is required, thus radiation 
losses are reduced. 

7. Damage to the machinery and lubricating troubles 
caused by dust from coal and ashes will be eliminated. 

8. The volume of fuel used can be accurately measured. 
This is of special importance for compiling data on the per- 
formance of engine crews and in making engine tests. The 
complicated machinery used for weighing coal is unneces- 
sary. The amount of fuel on hand at any given time can be 
quickly determined. 

9. Flue gas analysis shows that less fuel is lost through 
the stack. 

10. Cinders, which are a constant source of annoyance 
and expense, are eliminated. 

11. Longer locomotive runs can be made because much 
greater heat value in the form of oil can be carried in the 
same space provided for coal. 


Safety Advantages. 


1. Unlike coal, oil is not subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion. Fire hazard is the chief source of danger and this can 
be reduced to a minimum by properly constructed and vented 
tanks. 

2. Danger to the employee in handling oil is less than 
with coal, thus eliminating many personal injury suits. 

3. Fire hazard along the right-of-way is greatly reduced. 

4. In an oil-burning locomotive the fireman can maintain 
his seat in the cab and thus be in a position at all times to 
observe operating signals. For fast trains this additional 
factor of safety is especially desirable. 

The advantages in favor of fuel oil are so many that it 
might appear as though the railroads not using oil-burning 
locomotives were being inefficiently operated. Such a con- 
clusion, however, would not be justified, for there is not 
sufficient fuel oil produced in this country to operate all 
the railroads for more than a few months out of each year 
If all the railroads now using coal were to substitute fuel oil, 
406,000,000 barrels would be required annually, in addition 
to the 37,000,000 now being used, almost twice the amount 
of fuel oil produced last year. It is evident that fuel oil can 
not replace coal as a locomotive fuel, except to a relatively 
small extent and where conditions are most favorable. 


Conclusion 


Fuel oil possesses advantages over coal for railroad opera- 
tion, but there are economic factors to be considered before 
deciding upon its use. The supply of oil is not unlimited 
and, at the present rate of production, we are rapidly ex- 
hausting our reserves without using the oil to best advantage. 
We are experiencing a period of over production, which tends 
to stimulate new markets and uses, but does not encourage 
conservation. There exists a world wide competition for 
oil and by over-developing our reserves, we are making it 
possible for foreign countries to obtain our oil at prices 
much less than elsewhere in the world. For example, the 
Japanese Navy is now purchasing quantities of California 
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fuel oil for an estimated price of $1.05 per barrel, while the 
price of fuel oil at Balik Papan, Borneo, is approximately 
$2.12 per barrel. Incidentally the California ports are now 
2,500 miles farther from Yokohama than the oil ports of 
3orneo, and the Borneo fuel oil is a higher grade than that 
obtained in California. France, England and other Euro- 
pean countries are short of oil and are only too willing to 
grasp every opportunity to purchase cheap fuel oil, as well 
as refined products, from this country. 

The present period of overproduction is only temporary, 
but while it lasts new demands are being created which will 
be the first to feel the pressure of reduced production ac- 
companied by increased price. An industry dependent upon 
fuel oil should be assured of a source of supply at a reason- 
able cost. For a railroad, where the demand is large, it is 
highly desirable to control sufficient oil production to meet 
its. needs. Some railroads, either directly or indirectly, have 
found it most profitable to own and operate oil properties, 
and thus at all times be assured of a fuel supply. 

With decreased production, the amount of fuel oil avail- 
able for railroads and other industrial purposes will depend 
largely upon the demand for marine and naval purposes 
and for refined products. Since oil has such a marked ad- 
vantage over coal for marine purposes, ship operators can 
afford to purchase it at prices which would prohibit its use 
by railroads. The supply of fuel oil will be reduced with 
the extended use of the cracking process of refining, which 
must be generally adopted if our future demands for gaso- 
line are to be met. Thus the amount of fuel oil which in 
the future will be available for railroad use will be affected 
on one hand by a stronger demand, and on the other bv a 
decreased production resulting from improved refining. 

Approximately 45 per cent of the estimated oil reserves 
in the United States are the heavier oils containing a large 
percentage of fuel oil and are confined to California, the 
Gulf Coast states, and the Rocky Mountain area. With 
the exception of the latter, these are the areas in which 
fuel oil is now being used by the railroads. Considering 
both the estimated reserves and present rate of production, 
fuel oil can not be produced in sufficient quantities to enter 
into strong competition with coal as a railway fuel. In 
California competition with coal does not exist but in the 
southern states it does, and as a result some systems burn 
oil, some coal and others both, while the reserves in the Rocky 
Mountain area have not been developed to a point where cil 
has entered into competition. 

We are at present reveling in a period of overproduction 
and a period in which our oil reserves are being rapidly ex- 
hausted without apparently giving much thought to the 
future. The present rate of development is hastening the 
time when the peak of our production will be reached; 
just when this will occur, no one can say. Therefore, any 
railroad deciding to use fuel oil for locomotive operation 
should be assured of an adequate future supply at a cost 
which will justify the change over to oil fuel and back 
to coal. 
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P. R. R. Combination Car 


HE NEW all-steel combination cars for the Pennsyl- 

| vania, Class PB-70, built at the Harlan plant of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Wilmington, 

Del., have a passenger compartment 34 ft. 95% in. long, with 
seats for 44 persons and a baggage compartment 35 ft. 6 in. 
long. The length of the body is 77 ft. 834 in. The weight of 











Interior of Pennsylvania Combination Passenger and Baggage 
Car 


the car is 134,600 lb., of which the two trucks constitute 45,- 
900 lb. These trucks, which are of the Pennsylvania patented 
six-wheel type, Class 1-D, have 36 in. steel wheels, 514 in. 
by 11 in. journals and a wheelbase of 11 ft. 0 in. 

The interior finish, including the ceiling, is in steel with 
Ceilinite on the back. The flooring is of Flexolith composi- 
tion. The seats are Hale & Kilburn No. 194. Parcel racks 
of the continuous type are provided. Window fixtures and 
trap doors are of O. M. Edward’s design. 

The Gold Car Heating & Lighting system of steam heat 
is used in the passenger end and the Vapor Car Heating & 
Lighting system in the baggage end. The lighting equip- 
ment was furnished by the United States Light & Heat Cor- 
poration, the batteries being of the Edison type. 

The couplers are type D, with Westinghouse type N-11 
friction draft gear. Fowler upper buffer springs also are 
applied. The brake equipment is of the U C type, with 16- 
in. cylinders. The foundation brake rigging is of the clasp- 
brake type of the Pennsylvania design. 
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Pennsylvania Combination Passenger and Baggage Car Built at Harlan Plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
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The third annual athletic meet of the Northwestern region 
of the Pennsylvania will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
September 1. Prizes consisting of 250 gold, silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded the winners of track and field events, 
in golf, rifles, trap shooting, tennis and baseball. The winners 
of the regional meet will represent the Northwestern region 
at the system meet at Altoona, Pa., on September 22. 


The rules governing the location and operation of loading 
racks for gasoline, etc., as agreed upon by the American Rail- 
way Association in conference with petroleum shippers, and 
as issued in December, 1920, have been revised; and J. E. 
Fairbanks, general secretary of the A. R. A., has issued Cir- 
cular No. 2084-A, dated July 30, 1923, embodying the changes 
which have been made. 


A “golden rail” is to be set into a section of the track of 
the Union Pacific at Cedar City, Utah, as a memorial in honor 
of President Harding, who presided at the official opening of the 
road to that point on June 27 last. The rail will bear the in- 
scription “The Harding Memorial Rail, Laid by the Citizens of 
Iron County, Utah, to Commemorate the opening by President 
Harding of the Union Pacific National Park line to Cedar City, 
on June 27, 1923.” The dedication will take place on Sept. 12. 


C. & E. I. Collects Damages for Crossing Accident 


The administrator of the estate of a man who was killed 
in a grade crossing smash-up at Danville, Ill, in 1916 has 
paid the Chicago & Eastern Illinois $5,000 in settlement of 
its claim for damages to one of its locomotives and to its 
tracks resulting from the accident. In the collision, the 
driver of the motor car and the engineman of the locomotive 
were killed, and the engine was derailed, causing considerable 
damage to the track. 


Train Robbery on M.-K.-T. 


Five masked robbers stopped southbound passenger train No. 
123 of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas near Okesa, Okla., on the 
night of August 20 and got away with 20 packages of valuable 
mail. It is believed that the band boarded the train at Bartles- 
ville. The engine, the tender, and the mail cars were cut off 
and the engineman was forced to move them forward about a 
quarter of a mile. The robbery was accomplished in twenty 
minutes without serious injury to train crew or passengers. 


N. Y. C. Buys Pier Lease at Weehawken, N. J. 


The New York Central has purchased from the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company its lease on Pier K-44, Weehawken, N. J. This 
pier adjoins the New York Central’s West Shore terminal. The 
pier is the property of the railroad but was leased to the Cunard 
Line 10 years ago, which company intended to improve it but 
its plans were never carried out. The New York Central also 
has acquired from the Cunard Company the lease on the old 
Delaware & Huason coal pier at the foot of Baldwin avenue, 
Weehawken. 


The Alaska Railroad 


The designation of the “Alaskan Engineering Commission,” the 
organization which built the government railroad in Alaska and 
has charge of its operation, has been changed to “The Alaska 
Railroad,” it was announced this week by the Interior Department. 
The adoption of this name will eliminate the confusion of this 
activity of the Interior Department with what is known as the 
Alaska Road Commission, which is under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War and charged with the construction and 
maintenance of wagon roads in Alaska, 


Indianapolis Studying Transportation Needs 


J. Rowland Bibbins has been retained by the City Planning 
Commission of Indianapolis to advise its Transportation Com- 
mittee on the general transportation plan of Indianapolis for both 
present and future. Mr. L. W. Bruck, of the Insley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Indianapolis, is chairman of this committee. 

A preliminary survey will be made at once for the purpose of 
directing the further work of the commission in developing the 
transportation features of the city plan. This work will include 
the study of the needs and the future development of transit, 
traffic, thoroughfares, railroads, terminals, motor transport and 
the special needs of the various commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential districts with the object of obtaining a well rounded out 
transportation plan best adapted to the needs of all the conflicting 
interests and for the guidance of the community in its future 
development. 

Mr. Bibbins has previously studied the various phases of the 
transportation problem in 20 cities of the United States and 
Canada and is now developing plans for traffic improvement in 
Detroit and Montreal. 


Condition of Equipment 


Fifty-nine per cent of the locomotives inspected by the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the month of July were found defective, according to the 
monthly report of the commission to the President on the condi- 
tion of railroad equipment. The number inspected was 5,197, of 
which 3,077 were reported as defective; and 568 were ordered 
out of service. The percentage found defective compares with 
61% per cent during the first six months of 1923 and 68% per 
cent during the last six months of 1922. The number of acci- 
dents occurring in July and caused by the failure of some part 
or appurtenance of locomotive or tender, as reported by the 
carriers, was 115. 

The Bureau of Safety reports that it inspected 97,412 freight 
cars during July, of which 5.2 per cent were found defective and 
1,994 passenger cars, of which 1.2 per cent were found defective. 
For July, 1922, the corresponding percentages were 7.8 and 1.3. 
During the mcnth of July 109 violations of the safety appliance 
act were reported to various United States attorneys for 
prosecution. 


Preparedness for a Coal Strike 


In order to discuss and formulate plans for the distribution of 
bituminous coal and coke for domestic use into the principal 
anthracite consuming states, in the event of a stoppage of work 
at the anthracite mines on September 1, the governors of the 
states interested will be requested to send representatives to at- 
tend a conference at New York City on August 28, 1923, it was 
announced on August 22 by Fuel Distributor F. R. Wadleigh. 
It is hoped that every state will be represented, so that full dis- 
cussion may be had and definite action taken in order to ensure 
the distribution into the respective states of sufficient amounts of 
coal and coke, to the end that the public may suffer no incon- 
venience, owing to a lack of fuel for heating its homes, offices, etc. 

Representatives of the railways interested will probably be asked 
to attend the conference, and a representative of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be present, as the whole matter of 
fuel distribution is largely one of adequate transportation. 

An important subject to be discussed will be the matter of educa- 
tion of the consumer in the use of fuels other than anthracite, as 
it is felt that a systematic plan of public instruction can be made 
of great service in the practical and efficient use of such fuels and 
will thereby reduce the actual cost of heating, with resultant sav- 
ings to the individual consumer and the community. 

The conference was announced following a conference with the 
President participated in by the federal fuel distributor and C. B. 
Aitchison, acting chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Wage Statistics for May 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of monthly 
reports of employees, service and compensation filed by Class I 
railroads for the month of May, 1923, shows that the number 
of employees and the amount of compensation were greater than 
for any month since the revision of the classification, July 1, 1921. 
The number of employees reported for May, 1923, shows an in- 
crease of 267,991 or 16.5 per cent over the number reported for the 
same month last year, and an increase of 52,567, or 2.9 per cent 
over the number reported for April, 1923 (as given in the Railway 
Age for July 7, page 39). The total compensation for May, 1923, 
was 19.8 per cent greater than in May, 1922, and 5.6 per cent 
greater than in April, 1923. Compared with the same month last 
year the average straight time hourly earnings for all employees 
reported on an hourly basis decreased from 58 to 56 cents, and 
overtime hourly earnings decreased from 77 to 75 cents. But 
owing to more regular employment the employees as a whole 
averaged 222 hours in May, 1923, as against 210 hours in May, 
1922, which resulted in an increase in the average monthly earn- 
ings from $128 to $132, 

The following table shows a comparison of the straight time 
hourly earnings of hourly workers by groups as reported for May, 
1923 and 1922, together with approximate reduction in pay roll 
expense for May, 1923, as a result of the changes in rates as re- 
ported. It should be remembered that the average hourly earnings 
by groups are influenced to some extent by the proportions of 
skilled and unskilled labor within the group. The net saving 
shown has been to some extent offset by increases granted since 
May, 1923. 


Straight time 
hourly 





earnings, May Straight 
r A ~ time Reduction, 
1923 1922 hours, payroll 
Group Cents Cents May, 1923 expense 
Professional, clerical, etc......... 55.7 57.5 47,865,911 $861,586 
Maintenance of way and structures 41.6 43.0 84,242,669 1,179,397 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 57.1 61.5 119,078,087 5,239,436 
Transportation (misc.)............ 52.8 53.7 41,335,343 372,018 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.). 60.8 60.6 4,500,626 *9,001 
Transportation (train and engine 
SMI Sik ate sgt: cle ere og wlatwtere sie 73.5 73.8 67,799,872 203,400 
$7,846,836 





*Increase. 


The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 


Monthly earnings of— 
ae 





= 
Employees reported 
on hourly basis 


—— 
Employees reported 
on daily basis 





. cr ma ei, 
Group May, 1923 May, 1922 May, 1923 May, 1922 
Executives, officials and assistants. $426 $420 tet se 
Protessioral, clerical and general.. 179 178 $123 $124 
Maintcnance of way and structures. 239 237 92 90 
Maintenance of equipment and 
NN iii aaasn cactewemcnca ees 242 243 130 128 
Transportation (misc.) ......00.. 97 100 123 123 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.) . 254 255 150 145 
Transportation (train and engine 
GEESE - 66s. Gaswcachaeensenes whe sites 193 180 


Treatment of Salvage, Piece Work and Prices 
in Settlements of Six Months’ Guaranty 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report in 
connection with the settlement with the Toledo & Ohio Central 
as to the amount of its guaranty for the six months’ period fol- 
lowing the termination of federal control, in which it decides 
that in the determination of proper general or composite factors 
to be applied to test-period charges in fixing the amounts which 
shall not be exceeded in charges to operating expenses for main- 
tenance in the guaranty period, under the provisions of section 
209 of the transportation act, the use of separate factors for new 
and scrap materials and the recognition of changes in the pro- 
portion of piece work represented in wages paid is, under existing 
circumstances, impracticable; and is not necessary to substantial 
justice. The commission also decided that in determining the 
difference in cost of material during the guaranty period as com- 
pared with the test period, the actual cost of material applied, as 
shown by the accounts (kept in accordance with its classifications) 
should be used. 

Questions as to these points arose in connection with the settle- 
ment with the Toledo & Ohio Central and after various con- 
ferences with representatives of that company a hearing was held 
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on January 30 and another on March 2, at which evidence was 
presented also on behalf of the Boston & Maine, the Pennsylvania, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Lehigh Valley, at 
their request. 


Master Blacksmiths Meet at Chicago 


After two years without a convention the International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association held its twenty- 
seventh annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
August 21, 22 and 23. Long periods of inactivity in associa- 
tion work are usually followed by more or less of a lapse 
of interest and the officers were pleasantly surprised, there- 
fore, both at the attendance and the spirit shown. About 
100 members of the association and 65 members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary were present at the opening session. The 
keynote of the convention was undoubtedly the desire of 
the members to build up the association and spread knowl- 
edge regarding the best railroad blacksmith shop practice 
to the mutual advantage of all. 

Following the usual opening exercises Joseph Grine (N. 
Y. C.), president of the association, delivered his address, 
emphasizing the main object of the association which is to 
enable members to help solve each others’ problems. He 
pointed out that while the blacksmith shop supervisory forces 
were pressed to the limit during the war their work is hardly 
less arduous now in building up depleted shop forces and 
meeting new problems. He made an urgent appeal for the 
young men to take part in the discussion, tell about efficient 
shop kinks and shoulder their share of the responsibility. 

M. J. Franey, formerly superintendent of motive power 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, followed Mr. Grine 
and paid a glowing tribute to the master craftsmen not only 
in the blacksmith but in other allied trades who have served 
their apprenticeships and risen from the ranks to positions 
of authority. Mr. Franey testified to the practical value of 
association work and praised as broad gage the higher offi- 
cials who authorize their representatives to attend conven- 
tions. 

Interesting and in some cases extremely valuable discus- 
sion followed the presentation of ten committee reports. The 
subjects covered and the names of the committee chairmen 
are as follows: Drop Forging, J. C. Boyle (Anderson Drop 
Forge); Frame Making and Repairing, G. W. Kelly (C. R. R. 
of N. J.); Tools and Formers, H. W. Langbridge (P. & 
L. E.); Spring Making and Repairing, C. H. Nutter (B. & 
M.); Heat Treatment of Steel and Iron, W. D. Savage (M., 
K. & T.); Reclamation, L. C. H. Weidman (C. C. C. & St. 
L.); Autogenous Welding, W. F. Keller (M. C.); Drawbars 
and Drawbar Pins, Wm. Nicholson (C. P.); Carbon and 
High Speed Steel, Paul Cain (M. C.); Powdered Coal, M. F. 
Maloney (American Locomotive Company). 


EXHIBITORS 


Approximately 50 representatives of railway supply com- 
panies registered at the convention, the following companies 
having exhibits: 


Air Reducticn Sales Company, New York.—Oxygen and acetylene tanks, 
hand and automatic welding and cutting equipment. Represented by G. 
Van Alstyne, G. E. Phelps, R. F. Helmkamp, E. M. Sexton, B. N. 
Law, R. O. Mueller and R. Peabody. 

Ajax Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Model of four-inch new 
model twin gear upsetting forging machine; upset railway forgings. 
Represented by J. R. Blakeslee, J. A. Murray, A. L. Guilford, R. W. 
Bannerman, W. W. Criley and C. W. Wicks. 

Anti Borax Compound Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Welding flux for cast iron 
and brazing flux. Represented by Charles O. Klane. 

Bell & Gossett Company.—Case hardening compound. Represented by E. J. 
Gossett. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.—Steel plate pressure blower with 
direct-connected motor drive. Represented by W. J. McDowell. 

Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.—Garlock packings, gasket ma- 
terial and pump valves. Represented by John L. Fisher and C. W. 
Sullivan. 

Jackman & Co., E. S., Chicago.—Literature on Firth-Sterling tool and die 
steels. Represented by E. T. Jackman. 

Metal & Thermit Company, New York.—Represented by H. S. Main and 
W. H. Moore. 

National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio—Forging machine and bolt 
machine products. Represented by E. R. Frost, F. W. Klenk, C. D. 
Harmon, F. J. Mawby and K. L. Ernst. 

Railway Journal, Chicago.—Represented by E. C. Cook. 

Railway Mechanica] Engineer, New York.—Represented by C. B. Peck and 
E. L. Woodward. 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for the Month of June, 1923, 

















Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles r —. ‘ of locomotives on line daily 
Average c —*- Yc aA ~, Gross. Net. “~ 
miles of Principal Loaied Fer Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Percent 
Region, road and year road Train- and (thou- cent locomotive and non- ice- serv- unserv- 
New England Region: operated miles helper Light sands) lcaded and tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
Boston & Aibany.......... 1923 394 313,423 333,998 32,854 5,862 64.6 321,709 130,056 117 25 17.7 - 
1922 394 229,134 245,001 24,951 4,897 69.0 235,136 83,705 113 29 20.6 . 
Bostor & Maine........... 1923 2,455 646,250 720,201 67,922 13,913 69.2 740,397 315,178 343 137 28.5 — 
1922 2,455 4%7,160 543,358 44,164 11,484 73.4 536,459 208,655 323 122 27.5 47 
N. Y., New H. & Hartford... 1923 1,974 561,552 604,600 38,109 13,288 68.1 706,597 304,218 304 88 22.5 1 
1922 1,977 430,932 471,156 28,811 11,623 71.7 536,951 206,110 284 73 20.4 39 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudsen... .1923 886 417,914 583,390 54,450 11,186 66.2 740,166 388,385 239 56 19.0 9 
1922 887 232,880 313,571 30,428 6,500 69.0 358,335 160,964 287 29 9.3 178 
Del., Lack. & Western.....1923 993 543,098 659,476 102,536 16,929 68.0 943,724 439,738 289 66 18.6 
1922 994 432,729 520,779 88,251 13,738 70.7 672,889 269,911 305 56 15.6 67 
Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie)...1923 2,309 987,435 1,125,752 65,219 35,703 69.8. 2,092,933 989,676 661 145 18.0 114 
1922 2,309 776,142 855.677 57,602 25,813 64.9 1,445,047 602,624 534 27 29.8 98 
Lehigh Valley ....cccccces 1923 1,317 609,724 674,219 74,032 18,079 71.4 1,059,318 537,249 353 191 35.1 15 
1922 1,316 485,582 543,571 81,178 14,677 67.8 803,161 352,103 460 102 18.2 201 
Michigan Central ......... 1923 1,827 567,978 575,208 22,561 18,594 66.0 996,284 397,824 313 85 21.3 29 
1922 1,827 491,998 501,469 19,060 16,251 66.9 833,704 321,978 315 89 22.1 91 
New York Central......... 1923 6,469 2,348,415 2,687,965 198,614 83,875 62.8 5,150,247 2,360,655 1,289 448 25.8 211 
1922 6,468 1,623,513 1,793,943 101,195 60,167 68.0 3,123,189 1,287,273 1,144 569 33.2 419 
New York, Chic. & St. L..1923 1,225 496,879 503,099 3,278 14,788 67.7 777,342 314,643 148 71 32.5 7 
1922 1,225 473,801 477,420 1,587 14,003 68.8 696,649 273,338 173 69 28.5 42 
Pere Marquette ........... 1923 2,190 387,547 397,593 8,824 9,797 68.6 558,972 255,699 169 45 20.9 4 
1922 2,182 306,848 316,112 5,718 7,884 68.5 414,459 181,264 172 38 18.2 20 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1923 231 183,972 192,604 1,122 6,825 65.6 504,377 303,126 72 18 19.9 1 
1922 228 87,331 90,090 597 2,669 66.8 172,918 97,474 64 20 23.6 19 
WL sarbrewnewwecnwen 1923 2,418 601,105 630,936 7,606 17,888 70.7 942,340 391,219 249 88 26.1 — 
1922 2,418 564,580 596,425 4,875 16,562 72.2 824,103 340,888 281 59 17.4 41 
Ohio-Ind.-Allegheny Regicn: 
Baltimore & Ohiv.......... 1923 5,212 2,213,031 2,544,951 156,738 58,663 63.8 3,786,323 1,918,838 1,121 182 14.0 17 
1922 5,235 1,687,025 1,944,047 153,234 44,069 67.0 2,607,250 1,283,087 $57 353 26.7 175 
Central of New Jersey..... 1923 695 290,720 316,708 36,147 7,139 63.6 456,209 226,627 202 67 25.0 — 
1922 692 227,506 250,417 32,153 4,822 66.9 266,756 119,712 230 29 pe 58 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1923 945 226.466 230,103 3.836 5,801 65.5 331,051 157,553 122 55 31.0 27 
1922 945 228,409 238,285 2,624 5,636 62.2 313,251 140,317 123 38 23.8 40 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L..1923 2,377 684,469 722,453 9,196 21,723 63.5 1,349,140 643,552 336 1€2 23.3 35 
1922 2,383 676.322 725,639 11,845 21,063 62.7 1,279,072 595,158 295 151 33.9 6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’... .1923 460 140,920 153,618 6,0i2 4,117 65.5 322,113 175,141 83 18 18.0 1 
1922 459 93,321 104,366 5,970 2,865 67.0 202,699 107,451 &7 20 18.4 21 
Long Island ........ <onek eae 393 46,083 55,613 9,054 571 57.9 34,649 13,575 37 15 29.1 om 
1922 394 40,981 43,837 8,056 464 58.4 26,425 9,066 36 8 18.6 1 
Pennsylvania Sysiem ...... 1923 10,884 5,222,987 5,732.954 445,353 138,780 63.9 9,425,950 4,750,482 2.686 656 19.6 9 
1922 10.902 4,025,405 4,282,811 269,764 102.085 66.2 6,498,95 2,987.661 2,644 765 22.4 726 
Philadelphia & Reading... .1923 1,118 685,422 764,008 84,833 17,228 66.2 1,157,953 622,985 363 96 21.0 52 
1922 1,119 463,687 500,995 50,130 10,746 65.7 665,639 328,025 395 73 15.7 232 
Pccahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1923 2,553 856,899 935,476 20,291 28,153 61.0 2,044,240 1,141.634 443 74 14.3 15 
1922 2,548 814,100 884,582 20,359 26,092 59.1 2,024,131 1,113,960 445 98 18.1 43 
Norfclk & Western........ 1923 2,227 866,360 1,090,930 38,303 25,056 60.6 1,968,654 1,062,847 541 163 23.1 50 
1922 2,228 1,022,663 1,271,000 54,841 29,107 57.1 2,376,028 1,289,796 620 92 13.0 134 
Southern Regicn: 
Atlantic Coast Line........1923 4,866 755.669 760,636 11,967 18,207 65.8 957,481 394,471 320 97 23.2 11 
1622 4,922 673,495 679,429 10,090 16.013 63.9 806,057 296,544 324 86 20.9 21 
Central of Georgia.........1923 1,907 305,089 307,381 5,281 6,057 71.3 324,986 147,473 115 18 13.3 ee 
1922 1,899 250,145 256,142 4,742 5,399 70.0 267,094 104,275 115 15 3.9 ase 
I. C. (ine. Y. & M. V.)...1923 €,190 1,998,319 2,009,552 40,382 54,662 64.4 3,364,670 1,493.287 723 117 13.9 3 
1922 6,137 1,823,678 1,838,821 45,259 48,479 60.5 3,019,202 1,250,681 732 101 12.1 17 
Lowisville & Nashville. .....1923 5.032 1,703,165 1,821,780 61,291 30,373 61.0 1,972,460 933,403 599 110 15.5 oa 
1922 5,021 1,819,805 2,052,159 78,332 33,428 61.9 2,141,312 1,027.331 602 79 11.6 ‘ 
Seaboard Air Limne........ 1923 3,553 451,993 459,862 10,985 10,413 69.0 539.049 220.843 201 53 20.9 2 
1922 3.53 445,951 452,365 8,126 9,810 64.7 511,087 197,865 207 67 24.6 2 
Southern By. « ccssccovcsesd Gas 6,942 1,554,033 1,596.594 35,394 33,423 66.1 1,833,539 789,715 789 135 14.6 Si 
1922 6,942 1,340,100 1,365,679 29,472 29,511 66.1 1,531,302 610,665 897 146 14.0 23 
Northwestern Region: 
Cee ae Bee Wcivdewceses 1923 8,463 1,581,966 1,647,229 22,609 35,990 63.8 2,078,802 941,945 9n1 203 18.4 36 
1922 8.419 1,343 493 1,373,840 18,024 30.00 65.5 1,597.585 656.571 811 232 22.3 95 
Chic., Milw. & St. P...... 1923 11,007 1,693,221 1,740.577 68,457 42,819 64.0 2,426,044 1,072,434 867 185 17.6 39 
1922 11.927 1,456.685 1,497,847 64,668 38,267 66.5 2,045,125 891,747 831 232 21.9 121 
re. BH Bes ME B Oicions 1923 1,726 300 296 326,093 13.743 5,981 69.1 310,136 127,377 160 45 21.8 1] 
1922 1,726 314.535 339.995 14,128 6.013 70.4 318,348 139,671 162 51 24.0 32 
Great Northern .........-. 1923 8,256 860,451 889,548 40,753 27.307 63.1 1,692 145 848.236 541 198 26.8 65 
1922 8.263 837,947 873.805 42,666 25,690 63.1 1,557.853 754,787 589 141 19,3 122 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M....1923 4,374 532,115 539 891 8,352 12,359 70.0 646,996 303.370 289 54 15.8 3 
1922 4,355 472,079 495.824 8,816 11.421 72.5 573,806 266.763 298 53 15.2 18 
Northern Pacific .......... 1923 6,422 827,218 870,359 57,326 ye 65.2 1,368,110 612,455 535 147 21.6 30 
1922 6,389 790,103 827.515 50,853 23,679 6€.8 1,307,838 587.813 53 140 20.6 97 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & N. Co.1923 2,186 205,883 , 217739 21,114 4,976 65.6 284,812 127,804 127 50 28.4 14 
1922 2,186 197,316 218,185 28,982 4,671 72.3 251,401 112,951 123 33 21.3 1 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe...... 1923 9,870 1,585,868 1.677,359 84,329 41.629 64.3 2,379,797 873,809 717 174 19.5 62 
1922 9,798 1,398,865 1,465,336 66,750 38,136 66.7 2,130,191 831,387 748 155 | i 171 
Chicago & Alton.......... 1973 1,910 306,375 311,922 4,257 7,458 64.5 444,703 205,448 119 36 23.4 10 
1922 1,016 270,646 274,269 6,594 6.246 66.0 338,542 132,125 106 45 29.8 27 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy..... 1923 9,332 1,554,507 1,612,304 71,637 41,702 61.6 2,4°0.391 1,118,188 763 210 21.6 23 
1922 9,326 1.329,829 1,389,234 69,420 34.945 65.6 1,902,532 819.983 762 213 21.9 123 
Chic., Reek I. & Pacific... ..1923 7,635 1,502,893 1,530,361 17,142 33.210 66.2 1,780.845 695,777 539 252 31.9 13 
1922 7,662 1,386,132 1,408 195 15,052 31,57 67.0 1,665.856 665.881 623 125 16.7 64 
Denver & R. G. Wn.......1923 2,593 233,719 296.556 58,963 5,146 71.7 292,452 148,002 269 118 36.0 1 
1922 2,593 213,014 258,804 48,660 4.915 70.4 280,608 138,105 237 70 22.8 35 
Oregon Short Line........ 1923 2,367 325,355 340.693 23,653 7.696 65.4 462,061 212,428 166 64 27.7 24 
1922 2.360 299 846 317,412 25.995 6.890 68.7 394,544 181.230 180 50 21.6 53 
Southern Pacific .......... 1923 6.926 1,400,219 1,578,728 288,814 43,181 68.2 2,439,283 972.197 625 145 18.9 16 
1922 6924 1,099.575 1,264,372 229,217 32,922 66.1 1,862,159 725,011 577 149 20.5 20 
Re: FOS oceiccewiinare 1925 3.709 909,013 927.668 53,805 29,108 67.4 1,594,328 619,471 417 90 17.7 122 
1922 3,707 682,178 694,577 31,552 23,463 75.0 1,175,515 483,398 407 114 21.9 183 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe........1923 1,897 236,390 244,202 4,903 5,604 67.0 324,200 145,472 111 27 19.6 15 
: ; 1922 1,895 193,258 202,557 5,007 5,115 66.0 285,403 124,221 127 23 15.4 33 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....1923 1.871 251,853 251.922 9,314 7,846 63.3 428,951 168.049 144 82 36.4 59 
1922 1.987 252,308 252,321 5,431 6,996 61.8 398,276 162,351 154 43 21.7 70 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Texas. ..1923 1.389 161.294 166,061 3,378 3.479 61.1 201,262 79.030 65 60 48.2 3 
: . 1922 1,738 196.104 200,640 4,402 3 562 60.3 209;715 82,521 89 49 35.7 17 
Miesouri Picific .......... 1923 7,112 1,115,586 1,125.773 34,614 27,175 66.6 1.552 224 703,046 411 212 34.1 Pe 
‘ 1922 7.395 956,490 965,334 30,407 24.743 707 1,326,603 603.524 423 155 26.8 7 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1923 4,683 835,657 849,004 15,721 15,695 64.3 895,576 377.555 364 131 26.5 20 
s 1922 4,683 891 157 905,176 15,177 16.549 62.9 920.499 427,299 363 87 19.3 11 
Southern Pacific Lines ‘in 1973 3.710 §73,765 576.947 6,584 12,625 67.8 726,038 318 539 202 82 28.9 12 
Texas and _ Louisiana)?. 1922 3,71¢ 542,392 $42,932 3,473 10,928 65.6 641,205 284,963 200 95 32.2 21 
See Ge Peso ccecusccs 1923 1,953 220.842 230 842 3.076 5.462 69.7 290,215 119,371 146 61 29.6 38 
—_—_— 1922 1,653 218,412 218,431 1,293 5,588 66.9 299.544 117,533 135 67 33.2 31 
INo passenger-train service. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Compared with June, 1922, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25, 000, 000. 











Average number Pounds of 
of freight cars on line daily Gross ? Net ton- coal per 
r an ~ tons Net Net miles 1,000 gross Passenger service 
Per cent pertrain, Net tons ton- Car- per ton-miles - — ~ 
un- excluding tons per miles miies mile including Passenger- 
Region, road and year Service- locomctive per lcaded per per of road locomotive Train- train 
New England Regicn: Home Foreign Total able Storedandtender train car car-day car-day perday andtender miles car-miles 
Boston & Albany.......... 1923 1,840 7,350 9,190 3.2 sient 1,025 415 22.2 472 32.9 11 ,005 181 304,392 2,096,229 
1922 3,557 5,225 8,782 7.8 574 1,026 365 17.1 318 26.9 7,083 194 305,325 2,103,183 
Desten @ Waa... .0cs<ses 1923 13,217 22,706 35,923 9.8 ae 1,146 488 22.7 292 18.7 4,279 166 836,469 4,719,750 
1922 16,760 14,285 31,045 18.2 1,531 1,101 428 18.2 224 16.8 2,833 150 814,309 4,611,464 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. .1923 19,363 27,040 46,403 15.9 ere 1,258 542 22.9 219 14.0 5,137 160 1,030,540 6,797,884 
1922 24,496 15,743 40,239 25.1 573 1,246 478 ae.e 171 13.4 3,476 151 1,021,833 6,583,867 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1923 8,522 9,550 18,072 7.5 ite,  Ayere 929 34.7 716 31.2 14,666 187 196,813 1,099,310 
1922 11,656 5,018 16,674 7.9 4,408 1,539 691 24.38 322 18.8 6,049 186 193,925 1,076,491 
Del., Lack. & Western... .1923 13,902 11,024 24,926 3.9 rales 1,747 810 2€.0 588 33.3 14,761 187 493,058 3,696,780 
1922 17,973 6,679 24,652 11.7 30. =—:1,555 624 19.6 365 26.3 9,051 157 488,205 3,599,080 
Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie)...1923 24,931 28,115 53,046 10.4 2,120 1,002 b> ef 622 32.1 14,285 125 652,171 5,160,975 
1922 38.437 16.410 54,847 18.3 6, 796 1,862 776 23.3 366 24.2 8.698 139 662,403 4,926,366 
LAG VO 6 a5ciccvisecs 1923 20,793 15,691 36.484 5.7 1,737 881 29.7 491 23.1 13,599 164 348,865 2,882,542 
1922 32,096 8,136 40,232 12.0 8, 1st 1,654 725 24.0 292 17.9 8,916 158 338,635 2,725,018 
Michigan Central.......... 1923 10,757 20,030 30,787 8.1 pace.” ae 700 = 21.4 431 30.5 7,260 114 §88,353 5,250,395 
1922 16,491 13,095 29,586 17.8 ee 654 19.8 363 27.4 5,876 114 562,98 5,066,533 
New York Central........ 1923 58,319 97,734 156,053 9.5 woos game 2,005 28.3 504 28.5 12,165 115 2,588,445 21,209,008 
1922 89,864 47,209 137,073 18.8 15,296 1,961 793 =. 21.4 313 21.5 6,635 113 2,501,388 20, 588,826 
New York, Chic. & St. L..1923 3,451 11,950 15,401 10.4 oalee 1,564 633 21.3 681 47.3 8,559 120 152.029 888,401 
1922 5,857 8,890 14.747 14.5 1,063 1,470 577 19.5 618 46.0 7,435 109 150,491 857,764 
Pere Marquette .......... 1923 7,552 17,383 24,935 4.2 eaiece 1,442 660 26.1 342 19.1 3,892 122 289,924 1,565,182 
1922 10,747 10.301 21,048 12.4 383 1,351 591 23.0 287 18.2 2,770 117 282.866 1,530,654 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1923 8,705 14,412 23,117 13.7 Poe 2,742 1,648 44.4 437 15.0 43,701 72 115.634 613,508 
1922 20,139 10,504 30,643 32.2 5,932 1,980 1,116 36.5 106 4.3 14,256 85 113,997 586,771 
WL o siwateaceesecweks 1923 9,356 12,279 21,635 3.2 334 =1,568 651 21.9 603 39.0 5,394 138 486,770 2,857,911 
1922 12,076 10,316 22° 392 =11.2 712 ~=1,460 604 20.6 507 34.1 4,700 133 $35; 556 2,949,685 
Ohio-Ind.-Allegheny Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1923 52,897 51,200 104,097 4.3 ae | 867 32.7 614 29.4 12,272 170 1,546,775 10,153,519 
1922 68,600 34, 487 103,087 14.8 7,858 1,545 761 29.1 43 21.3 8,179 171 1,458,257 9,193,805 
Central of New Jersey...... 1923 12,283 14, "394 27,177 10.7 nae 1,569 780 31.7 278 13.8 106.876 179 376,955 1,785,834 
1922 20.981 8,195 29,176 5.8 11,422 1,173 526 24.8 137 8.2 5,769 211 369,654 1,787,229 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1923 12,081 4,993 17,074 19.9 931 1,462 696 27.2 308 7.3 5.357 179 231,445 1,454,440 
1922 15,912 4,946 20,858 14.6 7,317 1,371 614 24.9 224 14.5 4,949 150 210,304 1,361,476 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L-..1923 10,867 23,755 34,622 5.8 cies 1,971 940 29.6 620 32.9 9,026 120 710,187 4,388,972 
1922 17,416 19,737 37,153 14.2 6,330 1,891 880 28.3 534 30.2 8,326 112 682,096 4,206,030 
Elgin, Jcliet & Eastern’... .1922 8,463 8.516 16,979 9.2 pokes 2,286 1,243 42.5 344 12.3 12,499 oe) Seace oo) ~ piketene 
1922 8,914 5,578 14,492 11.6 40 2,172 3,351 37.9 247 9.8 7,798 ¢ , ee ee 
See 1923 1,463 5,720 7,183 2.4 ele 752 295 23.8 63 4.€ 1,151 404 229.113 1,367,593 
1922 2,126 3,090 5,216 4.8 109 629 216 19.5 58 5.1 767 388 222,296 1,312,964 
Pennsylvania System....... 1923 159.950 120,492 280,442 4.3 1,554 1,805 910 34.2 565 25.8 14,549 138 5,197.108 35,389,846 
1922 202,720 80,888 283,608 13.0 34,267 1,614 742 27.6 351 19.2 9,135 138 4,961,892 33,013,522 
Philadelphia & Reading..... 1923 14,884 22,209 37,093 4.6 1,689 90S 36.2 560 23.4 18.578 168 533.686 2,428,587 
1922 25,006 11,355 36,361 4.7 9,507 1,431 707 30.5 301 15.0 9,768 176 493,985 2,278,772 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 1923 29,330 17,613 46,943 6.2 ae 2,386 1,332 40.6 811 32.8 14,905 115 468,767 2,850,860 
1922 35,713 16,346 52,059 14.5 678 2,486 1,368 42.7 713 28.2? 14.573 114 440.680 2,524,121 
Norfolk & Western........ 1923 26,106 13,833 39,939 5.2 Wacara 2,272 1,227 42.4 887 34.5 15.906 173 397,604 2,472,457 
1922 29,063 11,743 40,806 p 2,323 1,261 44.3 1,054 41.7 19,299 152 387,372 2,394,028 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1923 15,659 14,055 29,714 9.2 aks 1,267 §22 21.7 443 31.1 2.705 125 696.769 4,522,426 
1922 18,189 10.087 28.276 15.3 mieiee 1,197 440 18.5 35¢ 29.6 2,008 118 687,309 4,282,524 
Central of Georgia......... 1923 2,588 6,811 9,399 59 .... 1,065 483 24.3 523 20.1 2.578 166 327,784 1,673,949 
1922 4.034 4,666 8,700 13.9 a da 1,068 417 19.3 406 29.5 1,830 150 324,497 1,655,482 
i. €.. Gee F¥. Se. FD... 3923 34,496 33,770 68,266 6.7 2,012 1.684 747 27.3 729 41.5 8.041 132 1,492,941 8,939,041 
1922 40,041 24,967 65,008 11.4 4,025 1,656 686 25.8 641 41.1 6,794 127 1,416,621 8,221,856 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1923 39.749 25.433 56,182 15.8 57 1,158 548 30.7 554 29.5 6,183 166 1,028,390 6.075,412 
1922 32,188 22,592 54,780 '3.2 70 1,188 565 30.7 625 32.9 6,820 161 987,160 5,707,163 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1923 19,218 10,162 20,380 25.1 ie 1,193 489 21.2 361 24.7 2.072 152 546,847 3,252,427 
1922 12,564 9,846 22,410 34.6 1,146 444 20.2 294 22.5 1,865 157 532,930  3.009,837 
ORR FI oa kcees 080050 1923 27,563 31,109 58.672 8.2 1,180 508 23.6 449 28.7 3,792 190 1,319,986 8,082,578 
1922 34,664 23,159 57,823 18.6 1,143 456 20.7 352 25.7 2,932 177, 1,255,603 7,316,971 
Northwestern Region: 
oe Se ae ee 1923 42.258 32,153 75,411 7.4 guises 1,314 £95 26.2 416 24.9 3,708 143 1,610,716 10,276,817 
1922 46,015 24,173 70,288 8.4 5,100 1,189 489 219 311 21.7 2,600 143 1,591,382 10.211.084 
Cite., Mitte. & St. Becscccs 1923 45,609 33,708 79,317 9.0 ane 1,433 €33 25.0 451 28.1 3.248 134 1,470.097 9,282,300 
1922 51,069 22,416 73,485 17.0 ‘ecieacd 1,404 612 23.3 405 26.1 2,696 137 1,450,427 9,183,440 
Cie. TR: BR Gear. 1923 2.807 8,468 11,275 11.6 256 1,033 424 21.3 377 25.6 2.460 160 303.298 1,829,540 
1922 3,835 9,400 13,235 13.3 1,645 1,012 444 23.2 352 4 2,696 139 308.426 1,830,249 
Great Northern... .....0e0. 1923 44,111 9,776 53,887 8.5 eae 1,967 986 31.1 525 26.8 3.425 124 973,833 6,133,666 
1922 45,090 5,993 51,083 14.2 aes 1,859 901 29.4 493 26.6 3,045 117 978,907 6,238,557 
M.. S: Fa 5. Sie M...<. 1923 17,407 8,427 25,834 7.1 800 1,216 570 24.5 391 22.8 2.312 109 450951 2,738,146 
1922 18,596 6.197 24.793 8.6 2,900 1,215 565 23.4 359 1 £ he 2,042 111 448,709 2,789,231 
Northern Pacific........... 1923 29.774 11,633 41,407 10.2 840 1,654 740 26.2 493 28.3 3.179 125 831.488 6.241/979 
1922 34,092 7,954 42,046 11.4 159 1,655 744 24.8 466 28.1 3,067 122 885,396 6,378,567 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & N. Co.1923 5,592 5,127 10,719 5.0 lea 1,383 621 25.7 397 23.6 1.949 198 248.403 1,867,688 
1922 7,232 2,043 9,275 3.0 2,831 1,274 572 24.2 406 23.2 1,723 198 256,198 1,865,299 
Central Western Region: y 
Atami, Tae. & SS. Pesas oscse 1923 47,566 21.078 68.644 7.5 14,823 1.495 551 21.0 424 31.4 2,951 145 1,736.589 13.689,086 
1992 50,377 12,589 62,966 8.4 10,691 1,523 594 21.8 440 30.3 2,828 134 1,732,194 13,905.498 
Chiesa Ee ARs ote cscs 1923 7,406 7,128 14,534 8.4 Sincere 1.451 671 27.5 47 26.5 6,779 135 289 224 =1,798.714 
1922 9,971 4,776 14,747 OF 1,200 1,251 488 21.2 299 21.4 4,360 169 277.118 1,621,391 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy...... 1923 44,978 24,783 69 761 8.6 1.734 1,596 719 27.2 534 31.9 3,992 157. 1,548.925 10,595,703 
1922 48,152 20,519 68.671 9.9 8,799 1,431 617 23.5 398 25.9 2,931 148 1,504899 10.367.872 
Chic., Rock I. & Pacific. ...1923 28,343 23,547 51,890 13.0 6,044 1,185 463 21.0 447 32.2 3.038 168 1,270.521 7,747,898 
1922 33.010 14,168 47.178 10.8 4,592 1,203 480 21.1 470 33.3 2,897 142 1,299408 7,943,718 
Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1923 11,450 2,986 14,436 8.5 969 1,251 633 28.5 342 16.6 1,902 226 272.216 2.041,021 
1922 13,785 2,760 16,545 10.0 2,789 1,317 648 28.1 278 14.1 1.775 184 278,746 2,069,421 
Oregon Short Line........ 1923 7,233 4,164 11.397 6.8 1,420 653 27.6 621 34.4 2.992 136 287.421 2,371,354 
1922 7,048 2,669 9.717 8.3 154 1.316 604 26.3 622 34.4 2,560 136 292.790 2,248,897 
Southern FPacific............ 1923 19,449 28,188 47,637 a5 1,457 1,741 694 22.5 680 44,3 4,679 138 1,471,577 12,262.485 
; 1922 23,588 22.334 45922 5.5 5,248 1,694 659 22.0 526 35.9 3,490 140 1,471.410 12,727,102 
Union Pace .ccccc cs icices vis 1923 16.692 12,326 29,018 11.9 1,771 688 23.3 712 49.6 5,568 146 905.430 8,100,376 
1922 17,481 6, "428 23,909 15.3 3,540 1,723 709 20.6 674 43.6 4,346 130 917.064 8,148,019 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Cole, & S. Fe. .:2:.60:0 1923 5,468 4,470 9,938 4.7 833 1,372 615 26.0 428 28.1 2.556 131 192,157 1,129,756 
1922 6,921 4,911 10,932 4.9 547 1,477 643 24.3 379 23.6 2,186 127 192,298 1,118,825 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .....1923 7,422 7.022 14.444 7.5 2,810 1,703 667 21.4 3R8 28.6 2,994 i25 266.522 1.827.768 
1922 8,858 7,069 15,927 7.4 5,620 1,579 643 23.2 340 23.7 2.723 129 289.265 1,927,742 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. of Texas. ..1923 236 8,576 8.812 10.0 450 1,248 490 22.7 299 21.5 1,896 152 246795 = 1,513,849 
1922 275 9,835 10,110 OE. 1,589 1,069 421 23.2 272 19.5 1,583 145 266.007 1.619.075 
Missouri-Pacific ........... 1923 22,197 24,526 46,723 9.2 1,153 1,391 630 25.9 502 29.1 3,295 7153 972,247 5,519,827 
1922 29,204 18.727 47.931 10.3 2.000 1,387 631 24.4 420 24.3 2,754 139 911.067 5,374,636 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1923 17,804 14.699 32,503 7.9 2,415 1,072 452 24.1 387 25.0 2.687 180 737.563 4.270.586 
1922 20,451 12.324 32.775 7.4 cas ane 479 25.8 435 26.7 3,042 163 739,144 4,267,652 
Southern Pacific Line (in 1923 6.210 13.537 19,747 5.8 400 1,265 555 25.2 538 31.4 2,262 122 538.045 3,596,509 
Texas and T.onisiana)*...1922 7,624 11.717 19,341 8.3 —_— 1,182 525 26.1 491 28.7 2.560 121 2,534.962 3.546.387 
Texas & Pacific.....- cedex 1923 3,619 6.311 9.930 10.4 1,258 517 21.9 41 26.3 sane 138 pit 1,802,089 
1922 5,686 4,966 10.652 19.3 1,371 538 21.0 368 26.1 2,006 132 285,742 1,855,106 
“Includes Galveston, Harrisburg & San pA Houston & Shreveport, Houston ’& Texas Central, Houston, East & West Texas, Iberia & Vermillion, Lake 
Charles & Northern, Louisiana Wosun, Mergan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans. 








Change in Per Diem Rules 13 and 14 


J.°E. Fairbanks, general secretary of the American Railway 
Association, has announced that the revision of per diem rules 
13 and 14, which have been the subject of recommendations by 
the committee on car service, have been adopted by a large 
majority, as shown by the returns of the letter ballot which was 
sent out on August 1; and the new rules become effective on 
September 1. The changes in these rules consist in additional 
details to better provide for the prompt and accurate settlement 
of reclaims where cars are delayed by reason of railroad errors. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Sees President Coolidge 


The position of American business on important economic ques- 
tions facing the country were put before President Coolidge by 
a committee representing the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on August 20. The committee was headed by Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber. Other members were A. C. 
Jedford (Standard Oil Company), John H. Fahey (New York 
Evening Post), Lewis E. Pierson (Irving Bank, New York), 
Willis H. Booth (Guaranty Trust Company), Fred I. Kent 
(Bankers’ Trust Company), Charles F. Weed (First National 
Bank of Boston) and Elliott H. Goodwin. 

On the subject of railroad transportation the President was told 
that the Chamber stands for private ownership and private op- 
eration, under fair and just regulation, based upon recognition of 
the obligation of the railroads toward the public and likewise of 
the obligations of the public toward the railroads. As the result 
of a conference in which the leading railroad, motor and waterway 
authorities participated and which Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
attended, active Chamber committees of experienced men have 
been working for several months on certain phases of transporta- 
tion, with the object of formulating a program of recommended 
transportation development and treatment. The conclusions of 
the several committees (six in number) will be submitted to a 
general transportation conference this Fall. 

Others who have discussed railroad questions with the new 
President include Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, and W. N. Doak, vice president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


Revenues and Expenses for June 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of railway 
revenues and expenses (Class I roads) for ‘une and six months 
of 1923 is as follows: 





June Six months 
tes 8 
_— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Average number “ 
wllen epesated. .. 235,606.29 235,800.32 235,779.23 235,725.88 
evenues: 
yo bien eeew’ $387,343,495 $331,931,578 $2,270, 959,645 $1,866,764,626 
Passenger ......- 1102,851,407 296,043,861 539,222, 276 4503,037,047 
BE aeekewectees 7,598,366 7,470,869 45, 518, 072 44,718,860 
Wxpress ..cccccces 13,171,622 11,416,035 77,414,068 58,462,351 
All other transpor- 
WHO ccccccscces 17,346,151 16,032,869 96,706,769 84,499,514 
Incidental ........ 12,332,139 10,236,970 63,485,867 52,144,250 
oint facility—Cr. 804,765 1,073,288 4,954,588 5,091,317 
{eine facility—Dr. 181,904 171,375 1,338,547 1,040,990 
Railway op. rev- 
CEE cscceveaes 541,266,041 474,034,095 3,096,922,738 2,613,676,975 
Expenses: 
M.w: and structures 77,241,548 70,465,977 375.437,312 346,472,420 
Maintenance of 
equipment ....... 124,811,736 102,426,771 731,666,569 591,209,850 
WOES .cccccccces 7,943,683 7.472,728 45,858,541 42,901,430 
Trarsportation ... 189,635,361 167,035,236 1,191,589,340 1,000,449,445 
Miscellaneous op- 
erations ... «++ 4,469,327 4,272,737 24,471,633 22,786,798 
GORGTEE ccc ceccecs 13,871,305 13,187,425 80,425,260 79,005,504 
Transp'n for invest- 
vestment—Cr. ... 962,079 582,357 4,381,138 2,783,445 
Railway operating 
expenses ....... 417,010,881 364,278,517 2,445,067,517 2,080,042.002 
Net from railway 
operations ....... 124,255,160 109,755,578 651,855,221 533,634,973 
Railway tax accrvals 28,176,247 26,794,704 160,137,804 148,158,570 
Uncollectible ...... 121,693 106,484 805,359 658,598 
Railway operating 
DIGMNE scceecse 95,957,220 82,854,390 490,912,058 384,817,805 
Equipments rents— 
Dr. balance....... 6,233,579 5,154,902 36,572,175 27,072,909 
Toint facility rent— 
Dr. balance....... 2,099,391 1,428,816 10,475,814 8,575,917 
Net ry. op. income 87,524,25C 76,270,672 443,864,069 349,168,979 
er cent exp...... 77.04 76.85 78.95 79. 


‘ncludes $3,368,231, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
*Includes $2,863,169, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Includes $17, 331, 104, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
‘Includes $15, 023, 064, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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The Government of Ontario, owning and operating the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario Railway, announces that the through 
day express trains are to have dining cars. 


The Canadian Pacific reports that, up to the 15th of August, 
20 special trains carrying harvesters, 15,300 of them, had passed 
west through Sudbury, Ontario. The Maritime provinces sup- 
plied 2,600 of these men, Quebec 5,600, and Ontario 6,400; the 
others being frem Europe. 


The Central of Georgia is distributing a series of booklets de- 
scribing the mines and deposits of kaolin and refractory clay in 
the state of Georgia adjacent to its line. Three booklets, which 
are reprints of articles appearing in the Journal of the American 
Ceramic Society, deal with the refractory possibilities of some 
Georgia clays, washing tests, and the use of sedimentary kaolin 
of Georgia in whitewares. A fourth pamphlet lists the mines and 
deposits of the clay in Wilkinson county. 


Ira_ W. Gantt has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in charge of freight traffic interchanged with trunk line con- 
nections at Niagara frontiers, local freight traffic originating 
at or destined to Black Rock, Buffalo or Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., and freight traffic between the territory south of the 
Michigan-Indiana state line and points east of the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers, via Grand Trunk junction points in Mich- 
igan. The position of assistant general freight agent has been 
abolished. 


Secretary of Agriculture Suggests 
Rate Reductions on Eastern Roads 


In a statement discussing the wheat situation, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace on August 20 made a suggestion that the 
eastern railroads could assist in improving the condition of the 
agricultural districts by making some reduction in freight rates 
on farm products. “How far the western grain carrying roads 
can go in this direction under the present operating expenses,” 
he said, “I am not prepared to say; but the roads running east 
from western primary markets ought to be able to make some 
substantial reduction in freight rates on all grain, flour, livestock 
and meat products shipped, especially if destined for export. If 
our railroad rate men would take the farm situation to heart and 
get down and study it as one of their own problems, I believe 
they could help a great deal.” In calling attention to the increases 
in prices which the farmer has to pay, Secretary Wallace said 
that wages in industry and on the railroads are almost twice as 
high as before the war and that freight rates are 50 to 75 per 
cent higher. 


Railway Traffic for First Half of 1923 


The railroads of the United States during the first six months 
this year carried the greatest freight traffic for any corresponding 
period in their history, according to tabulations made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, based on reports filed by the 
carriers. It amounted to 225,435,608,000 net ton miles. This was 
an increase of 7 per cent over the corresponding period in 1920, 
which was the previous record. 

Compared with last year when the miners’ strike was on the 
increase is more than 32 per cent. In the Eastern district, which 
was especially affected by the miners’ strike, there was an increase 
over the first six months last year of 37.6 per cent; in the 
Southern district 29%4 per cent, and the Western district 26 
per cent. 

The average movement per freight car during the month of 
June was 28.3 miles per day, the highest average for June since 
1917. It also was an increase of 4.4 miles over June last year, 
and 6.3 miles over June, 1921, but a decrease of 3/10 of a mile 
under the daily average for May this year. 

The average load per car in June was 28.2 tons, the highest 
average for any June since 1917, except in 1918 and in 1920. 
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Personnel of Commissions 


A. J. Shields, examiner of accounts for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has resigned to enter the service of Patterson, 
Teele & Dennis, accountants and auditors, New York. 


Court News 
Forgeries in Bills of Lading 


Where a bill of lading provides that alterations or erasures 
must be endorsed and signed by the agent issuing the bill, the 
New York Appellate Division holds that an alteration of the 
bill by the canceilation of the datings and the insertion of the new 
datings not in the original spaces therefor, put a bank loaning 
money thereon on inquiry, and the railroad company was not liable 
to the bank for loss, although the railroad had negligently de- 
livered the goods without surrender of the bill, in the absence of 
a conspiracy between it and the consignor to defraud the bank.— 
Saugerties Bank v. Delaware & Hudson, 204 App. Div. 211, 198 
N. Y. Supp. 722. 


Carrier Not Liable for Rusting of 
Goods from Inherent Nature 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that, since 
a common carrier, if itself not at fault, is not an insurer against 
loss or damage caused by a natural infirmity or vice inherent in 
the goods carried, a railroad company, transporting a shipment 
of stoves, is entitled to defend an action for damage caused by the 
corrosion or rusting of the stoves in transit, on the ground that 
the corrosicn is the result of a chemical union of acetic acid in 
the asbestos fire fronts and the metal surrounding it, and that 
there was no negligence on the part of the carrier causing such 
corrosion.—A. F. Thompson Mfg. Co. v. Chesapeake & Ohio (W. 
Va.), 115 S. E. 877. 


Decision Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals holds that a 
yard watchman safeguarding an interstate consignment, injured 
by a defective car door falling on him, was within the act.— 
Cork v. Lehigh Valley (N. J.), 119 Atl. 88. 


The Iowa Supreme Court holds that taking empty coaches 
arriving from interstate service from the coachyards to a “Y,” 
turning them around, and returning them for inspection, prepara- 
tory to being immediately used in interstate commerce, is service 
within the act—Mulstay v.’Des Moines Union Ry. Co. (Iowa), 
192 N. W. 439. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court holds that shoveling coal into 
a pit, to be elevated by machinery into a coal chute for imme- 
diate use in engines, used in both interstate and intrastate traffic, 
is service within the act.—Kibler v. Davis (Neb.), 192 N. W. 732. 


The Missouri Court, of Appeals (St. Louis) holds that an 
engine being prepared to take out a train of cars, some of 
which were loaded with interstate freight, was engaged in 
interstate commerce, and one employed in so preparing it was 
within the act—Brimer v. Davis (Mo. App.), 245 S. W. 404. 


_ The Missouri Supreme Court holds that a section hand in- 
jured while helping to put out a fire spreading from the right 
of way to haystacks, to save the railroad from damages, was 
not within the act—Myers v. C. B. & Q. (Mo.), 246 S. W. 257. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that a 
switchman helping to break up a cut of cars containing both 
interstate and intrastate cars is within the act, though the par- 
ticular car in which he was riding when injured was in intra- 
State use, his riding it being merely incidental to the placing of 
the caboose, which was in interstate commerce.—Davis v. 


Dowling, 284 Fed. 670. 


Powers Resent China’s Taking Over 
Land Department of Chinese Eastern 


The British, American, French and Japanese Ministers in 
Peking have addressed to the Chinese government a joint protest, 
based on the Washington resolution of February 4, 1922, against 
the taking over by the Chinese authorities of the administration 
of the land department of the Chinese Eastern Railway, accord- 
ing to a London dispatch to the New York Times. 

The Harbin Soviet agent also protests against this action as 
an infraction of Russian rights in the railway. 


France Adopts the Westinghouse Brake 


The Superior Council of Railways of France has ratified the 
decision of a special commission appointed by the Ministry of 
Public Works adopting the Westinghouse air brake as the standard 
for French railways. The special commission tested three brakes, 
viz., the Westinghouse, the Lipkowski and the Clayton-Hardy 
vacuum. It is now proposed that the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs should call a meeting of representatives of the allied 
countries in accordance with the Peace Treaty with the view of 
standardizing air brakes in continental Europe. The choice of 
the Westinghouse brake is said not to involve its exclusive use, 
but that any other similar pressure brake capable of being 
operated with the Westinghouse might be allowed. 


New Railway for Gold Coast 


The British Secretary of State for the Colonies has given his 
approval of the construction of a new railway in the central 
province of the Gold Coast Colony, according to Department of 
Commerce cables. 

The new railway will start from Nuni-Valley Station on the 
existing Sekondi-Kumasi Railway, and will run thence to Kade 
in the northeastern portion of the central province, a distance 
of approximately 100 miles. The railway will be built depart- 
mentally by the colonial government, the estimated cost of con- 
struction being £1,134,000. Much of the necessary survey work 
has already been carried out, and it is hoped that it will be 
possible to start construction at an early date. 


The Greek State Railway Situation 


The physical and financial conditions of the government-owned 
railways of Greece are a matter of considerable concern to the 
state, according to Commerce Reports. Track and equipment are 
in poor condition and the volume of traffic is insignificant compared 
with what it should be. Shortage of labor and repair material, 
added to intensive traffic during and immediately after the war, 
left Greece, like other nations involved in the war, with a de- 
moralized railway system. 

The poverty of the Greek state has prohibited any except emer- 
gency remedies, and replacements have been almost out of the 
question. Earnings in pre-war years have been replaced by deficits 
that have resulted from costly working of inefficient locomotives, 
from increased wages, from higher repair costs, and from ex- 
pensive track maintenance on low roadbeds that are subject to 
frequent washout or overflow. 

Makeshift repairs have been made to roadbed and track, but 
extensive permanent repairs are greatly needed, particularly in 
elevation of roadbed. Many bridges should be strengthened or 
replaced; decayed ties are also in need of replacement. Greece 
does not produce rolling stock or other equipment, and imports 
have been delayed. Urgent temporary repairs needed to bring 
the lines and rolling stock up to date are estimated to cost 
80,000,000 drachmas (roughly $2,640,000, at 1922 average of 
drachma exchange, $0.033012). 

The state railways, having standard gage and a total length of 
1,275 kilometers (1 km. = .621 mi.), comprise the following lines: 
Piraeus-Athens-Saloniki-Gevgeli (Yugo-Slav frontier), 598 kilo- 
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meters; branch lines, 46 kilometers; Saloniki-Monastir, 183 kilo- 
meters; and Saloniki-Dedeagatch, 448 kilometers. 

The roadbed on both the Saloniki-Monastir line and the Piraeus- 
Gevgeli line is too low in many places; this is particularly true 
of the Athens-Saloniki and the Saloniki-Gevgeli sections, over 
which runs the Orient Express that links Athens with western 
Europe. There are frequent washouts, at times occasioning inter- 
ruptions to traffic of 10 days’ duration and necessitating repairs 
involving considerable expense. It has been said that the only 
remedy for this condition is to change the route of the line. 

The reinforcement of the Athens-Saloniki-Gevgeli line by re- 
placing the worn 70-pound rails with new 80-pound rails and by 
replacing the decayed wooden ties with steel ties weighing 150 Ib. 
each has been projected, thus allowing the use of heavier engines 
and more economical maintenance of way. Steel ties in use on 
the lines from Saloniki to Monastir and Dedeagatch show a sav- 
ing of 20 per cent in labor alone on upkeep, and are expected to 
last 50 years, compared with seven years for wooden ties. It is 
estimated that 600,000 steel ties would be necessary for the line 
from Athens to Gevgeli; the estimated cost of these improvements 
is 123,000,000 drachmas (roughly $4,000,000). 

In the fall of 1922 there were 152 locomotives, 116 tenders, 242 
passenger cars, 1,682 closed freight cars, 870 open freight cars 
and 3 cranes in use. Nine of these locomotives, however, were 
left in Asia Minor, and 20 per cent of the remainder and 30 per 
cent of the passenger cars were in bad order. The locomotives 
are small and of old design, except a few bought in the United 
States and some “armistice” engines turned over to Greece out of 
deliveries from Bulgaria and Germany. The cars are small and 
badly worn. 

This rolling stock is insufficient for the carriage of articles of 
prime necessity. Merchandise worth approximately 15,000,000 
drachmas was reported to be waiting for transportation near rail- 
road warehouses, exposed to the weather in November, 1922. An 
added burden is put on the railroads by the need of supplies for 
the enormous and increasing number of refugees; some cars have 
been turned over exclusively for the carriage of refugee supplies 
from Saloniki. Some efforts have been made to secure new 
equipment, but the results have been of little consequence. New 
and larger locomotives and cars are needed, provided tracks and 
bridges are strengthened. 

Freight rates and passenger fares were increased several times 
during 1922; in October of that year rates were raised 75 per 
cent and fares 50 per cent, the purpose being to increase rates 
in proportion to operating costs. In spite of this great advance, 
the returns have not produced sufficient income, and the operation 
of the government railroads continues to be a heavy burden on 
the state treasury, although the deficit for 1922 was expected to 
be smaller than in 1921. The deficit for the latter year was 
10,824,000 drachmas, in comparison with a deficit of 2,180,298 
drachmas in 1919 and a net surplus of 250,736 drachmas in 1914. 

Various efforts have been made to secure a loan for railway 
rehabilitation. To this end, a legislative decree was published 
April 3, 1923, providing for the contracting of a loan. Under 
its provisions, the state railways must deposit a portion of their 
gross income from fares and freight each month with the National 
Bank of Greece. The portion may be as much as 15 per cent, 
and is to be fixed in each case by the Cabinet. The money is 
solely for the service of a loan to be contracted for indispensable 
technical works, materials, improvement of lines, and renewal of 
rolling stock. All details of the loan are subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Communications. 

In addition to the foregoing measures, the Greek government 
for a year or more has been negotiating with various English, 
French, and American capitalists for the taking over of all the 
state railways, either by purchase or by concession for operation, 
with a view to improving existing lines and building new ones 
No definite results have been announced as yet. 


Tue Raitway Surceons’ Association of Georgia, at its an- 
nual meeting in Atlanta on August 15, chose for president, for 
the ensuing year, Dr. Henry M. Michel. 


Tue SHOoPMEN of the Central of New Jersey who went 
out on strike in July, 1922, have abandoned their strike. This 
action, according to Charles MacIntosh, leader of the strikers, is 
the result of a meeting held in Elizabeth, N. J., last week, attended 
hy about 100 men. The road’s shops were fully manned long ago 
by new men and by strikers who returned as new men. 
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Locomotives 


THE Lakesip—E & MARBLEHEAD has ordered 1, 0-6-0 switching 
type locomotive from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


THE SAVANNAH & ATLANTA reported in the Railway Age of 
May 12, as inquiring for 2 locomotives, has placed an order for 
1 Mikado type locomotive with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE KANAWHA & Hockinc Coat & Coxe Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reported in the Railway Age of July 21, as inquiring 
for 1 Mikado type locomotive, has ordered this equipment from 
the Baldwin Locemotive Works. 


THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PuTOMAC, reported in the 
Railway Age of August 11 as inquiring for 2 Mountain type and 
2 Pacific type locomotives, has ordered the Mountain locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company and the Pacific typ 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue PHILADELPHIA & READING has arranged for the repair of 
200 steel hopper cars with the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
July 28 as inquiring for 1,000 automobile cars, has ordered this 
equipment from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, reported in the Railway 
Age of January 13, as having placed an order with the General 
American Car Company for 1,000 single sheathed box cars, is 
having 1,000 stock cars built instead. 


THE PERE MARQUETTE, reported in the Railway Age of July 
28 as inquiring for 500 steel underframes, has ordered 300 under- 
frames from the Pressed Steel Car Company. These are to be 
used for refrigerator cars to be built in the railroad company’s 
shops. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON, reported in the Railway Age of 
August 18 as inquiring for 350 steel gondola cars, 260 steel 
composite gondola cars and 250 automobile cars, is now inquiring 
for 250 composite gondola cars and for 360 composite gondola 
car bodies. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o'clock, 
noon, August 30, for the manufacture, delivery and erection of 
a 20,000 k.w. turbine generator and surface condenser for its 
Port Morris power station. 


Tue Pere MArRQueETTE has placed orders for a number of tools 
including 3 axle lathes; a plate flanging clamp; 3 steam ham- 
mers of 1,500-Ib., 2,500-Ib., and 6,000-Ib. capacity respectively; 
a locomotive axle journal turning lathe; a 100-in. tire boring and 
turning mill; a 36-in. planer; a 36-in. slab miller; a 66-in. 
vertical miller; 3, 5-ft. radial drills; a two-spindle rod borer 
and some miscellaneous types of tools including milling machines 
and lathes. 


Signaling 


Tue CLeveLanp, Cincinnati, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis has ordered 
from the Hall Switch & Signal Company, Garwood, N. J., 149 
semaphore signals, electric motor, style L; 475 relays and 70 
switch boxes. 

Tue Orecon Suort Line has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company apparatus for an electric interlocking at Idaho 
Junction, Idaho; 27 working levers in a 35 lever frame. The 
high signals in this plant will be semaphores, style B, low vo-‘as® 
and the switch movements style M, though eight mover! 
model 13, now in service will be retained. 
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Day & Zimmermann, Incorporated, engineers, have re- 
moved their offices from 611 Chestnut street to 1600 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed 
the W. S. Murrian Company, with offices in the Cal Johnson 
building, Nashville, Tenn., as its southern representative. 


J. P. Moses, who has been appointed general manager of 
railroad sales for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, to 
succeed H. A. Gray, re- 
signed, as was. an- 
nounced in the Railway 
Age of August 11, has 
been in the service of 
the Ryerson Company 
for a period of over 22 
years. Mr. Moses is 
well known in railway 
circles and for a num- 
ber of years he special- 
ized in high grade re- 
fined iron known as 
Ulster special which is 
used largely by the 
railroad companies for 
staybolt purposes. H. 
T. Bradley, who has 
been appointed man- 
ager of eastern railroad 
sales, with office in 
New York City, for 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, as was announced 
in the Railway Age of August 11, has been serving the rail- 
road field for many 
years in the east. Mr. 
Bradley entered the 
service of the Ryerson 
Company in 1906 and 
spent a great deal of 
his time as a sales en- 
gineer in the machin- 
ery department. For 
the past seven years, 
he has been associated 
with the railroad divi- 
sion as assistant man- 
ager. Although the 
company sells a com- 
plete line of iron and 
steel products to the 
railroads, Mr. Bradley 
has concentrated his 
efforts largely on stay- 
H. T. Bradley bolt iron and_ special 

railroad machinery. 


The Oilgear Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed The 
E. A. Kinsey Company, 235 South Meridian street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., as the selling agent for Oilgear products in the states 
ot Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 





J. P. Moses 





_J. Leonard Replogle, president and chairman of the execu- 
"ve committee of the Vanadium Corporation of America, 
New York, has resigned on account of ill health. Mr. Replogle 
remains as a director of the corporation. 


The name of the Walsh Tie Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been changed to the Northern Tie and Treating Com- 
Pany. There will be no change in personnel. This company 
operates a timber treating plant at Minneapolis. 


E. F. Boyle, Monadnock building, San Francisco, Cal., has 
veen appointed Pacific Coast representative for the Grip Nut 
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Company, Chicago, and J. L. Stephenson, Munsey building, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed a representative for 
the Grip Nut Company on certain railroads. 


The National Lumber & Creosoting Company, Texarkana, 
Ark., has purchased the Central Creosoting Company, Chi- 
cago; Ill, and will transfer the headquarters to St. Louis, 
Mo. John T. Logan, president of the National Lumber & 
Creosoting Company has also been elected president of the 
Central Creosoting Company, succeeding J. B. Card. The 
Central Creosoting Company owns and operates a two-cylinder 
timber treating plant at Finney, Ohio. 


Obituary 


Waldo H. Marshall, chairman of the board and president 
of the Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation of America, 
New York and formerly president of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, died suddenly on August 23, at his country 
home in Barnstable, Mass. 


Trade Publications 


LocoMOTIVE AND OTHER CRANES.—The Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich., has issued an elaborate catalog of its products com- 
memorating the completion of a half-century, of its existence. 
This book is a very elaborate presentation of the products of 
this company and is profusely illustrated with photographs show- 
ing details of the equipment and the manner of its use. Preced- 
ing the catalog section is an interesting history of the develop- 
ment of cranes from the days of the pyramids to the latest de- 
signs of the present day. This is followed by sections devoted 
to (1) locomotive cranes of rail, traction and crawling tractor 
types, and barge, wharf and gantry cranes; (2) crane accessories 
such as clam shell buckets, magnets and drag lines; (3) wrecking 
cranes ranging from 75 tons to 200 tons capacities; (4) special 
railway equipment such as pillar and transfer cranes, portable 
rail saws and transfer tables; (5) pile drivers, pile hammers, 
etc., and (6) facilities for foreign service. In addition to con- 
siderable detailed infcrmation regarding the products of the In- 
dustria! Works, the book contains much information of general 
interest to all users of equipment of this character. 
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New York General Post Office with Pennsylvania Station in 
Background, Both Built Above P. R. R. Tracks 
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ALEXANDRIA & WESTERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to List & Gifford, St. Louis. Mo., for the construction of 
a five-mile extension from Alexandria, La., to McFarland, re- 
ported in the Kaiiway Age of August 4th. The cost of the con- 
struction will be approximately $50,000. 


CENTRAL Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a certificate authorizing the construction of a line from a 
point near Oakridge to a point near Kirk, Ore., a distance of 
approximately 118 miles, which is commonly designated the 
Natron cut-off. The line will connect the ends of two branches 
owned by the Certral Pacific and together they will form a new 
route between Weed, Calif., and Springfield Junction, Ore., 10.6 
miles shorter than the present line, which is owned partly by the 
Central Pacific and partly by the Southern Pacific. The primary 
purposes are to develop local timber traffic and to complete an 
alternate line over which through traffic can be handled more 
economically than by the existing line. The estimated construc- 
tion cost based on the location made in 1907 and 1908 is 
$16,182,616, including 20 tunnels which are estimated to cost 
$2,923,631. It is now proposed to use a maximum grade of 1.8 
per cent instead of 1.5 per cent used in the former location. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounlo.—This company has awarded a contract 
to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of water 
treating plants at Foster, Ky., Edgington, Stony Point, South 
Portsmouth and Maysville. 


City or Bayonne, N. J.—Plans are being made for the develop- 
ment of a large rail-water terminal at this point and a public 
hearing will be held by municipal officers on the matter on 
August 28. 


FLoripA East Coast.—This company will receive bids on Sep- 
tember 5 for the construction of a new station at Daytona, Fia., 
to cost approximately $45,000. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—This company is preparing plans 
for the reduction of grades between Watts, Ark., and Neosho, 
Mo., a distance of 62 miles, at a cost of approximately $3,000,000. 


Missourr Paciric.—This company has begun the construction 
of a new general hospital at Little Rock, Ark., to cost approxi- 
mately $450,000, as reported in the Railway Age of January 27. 


Orecon Suort Line.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Utah Construction Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, for the 
construction of the secondary main line from Orchard, Idaho, to 
Boise, estimated to cost over $3,000,000, which was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 3. The project includes the building 
of 27 miles of new track, 6 miles of side track, and a loop at 
Nampa, Idaho, three miles in length. Also included in the con- 
tract is the construction of new freight and passenger stations 
at Nampa and Boise. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Scott Construction Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for the con- 
struction of a bridge over its tracks east of Terre Haute, Ind., 
to cost approximately $100,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company will soon call for bids for 
the construction of six miles of belt line around the city of 
Dallas, Texas. 


SouTHERN Paciric—This company is completing surveys for 
the new 118 mile line from Oakridge, Ore., to Kirk, reported in 
the Railway Age of March 3. The construction of this line will 
begin immediately upon completion of the surveys. 


St. Lours-SaAn Franctsco.—This company has filed applica- 
tion with the Missouri Public Service Commission for authority 
to discontinue operation of its stations at Gratiot and Lindenwood, 
St. Louis, Mo. If the necessary permission is obtained, a new 
passenger station for which plans are now being prepared, will 
be erected at Tyler and Frisco avenues. 


BattimorE & Ont10.—Annual Report—See excerpts from an 
nual report for the year ended December 31, 1922, on adjacer 
pages. 


BuFFALO, ROCHESTER & PitrsBuRGH.—Bonds Called—The Gua: 
anty Trust Company of New York, trustee, has announced tha: 
$122,000 41% per cent equipment bonds, series F, due April 1, 1927 
have been drawn for redemption for the account of the sinkin 
fund on October 1 next, at par plus interest. 


GRAND Rapips & INDIANA.—Annual Report—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1922, shows a net income oi 
$269,151 as compared with $779,045 in 1921. The income stat 
ment follows in brief: 





Increas 

or 

1922 Decreas« 

ee eS ee a a Ae 477 Siete tic 
Rental received from lease of road...........+++6. $780,748 —$13,837 
Re PS ee ree 818,684 —609,434 
Total deduction from gross income................ 549,532 —99,54 
(a saith eae anaes o Nae maine warnstetoie $269,151 —$509,894 
Dividend of 2 per cent paid Aug. 15, 1922........ 115,834 niwked 

Dividend of 2 per cent paid Dec. 20, 1922........ B35,038 == aaeies 
a ae ee ee $37,483 —$509,8%4 


Lone IsLanp.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust Certif- 
cates—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $1,710,000 of 5 per cent 15-year 
equipment trust certificates to be sold at approximately 95. 


LouisviLLE & NasHvILLE.—Bonds Sold—J. P. Morgan & Co. 
have sold $14,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
series B gold bonds of the Louisville & Nashville and $6,000,000 
of series F equipment trust certificates of the same road. The 
bonds are to be dated August 1, 1921, and will bear interest from 
October 1, 1923. They will mature in 2003. 

The equipment trust certificates will be dated September 1, 1923, 
and will mature annually in $400,000 lots from September 1, 1924, 
to September 1, 1938. The certificates were priced to yield 5.25 
per cent. The sale of both the certificates and bonds is subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Miami’ MINERAL 


Francisco. 


BELT.—A cquisition—See St. Louis-San 


MinneEapoits & St. Louts.—Receivership—The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York was on August 20 granted permissio: 
by Judge Wilbur F. Booth, in the Federal District Court at 
Minneapolis, to intervene and file a bill in its petition to foreclose 
a mortgage of $8,896,000 against the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Amendments to the original order appointing W. H. Bremner re- 
ceiver were presented to Judge Booth for approval. The trust 
company asks that the income from that portion of the railroad 
property covered by the mortgage be segregated. The first 
mortgage is on the roadbed between Watertown and Leola, S. D., 
and Canby, Minn., and Lebeau, S. D.' Changes in the receivership 
were agreed to in a conference between attorneys for the trust 
company and Mr. Bremner, limiting the power in some respects 
and extending it in others. 

See also article on another page of this issue entitled “T! 
Trouble with the Minneapolis & St. Louis.” 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Annual Report—This company’s annua 
report for 1922 is reviewed in an article on another page of this 
issue entitled “N. P. Not Reporting Good Earnings.” See also 
excerpts from annual report on adjacent pages. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Equipment Trusts Offered 
—The Guaranty Company and Lee, Higginson & Co. are offering 
$4,275,000 equipment trust 5 per cent gold certificates. These a! 
to mature $285,000 each August 1, 1924 to 1938, and are being 
offered at prices to yield 5.25 per cent for the 1924 maturity, 5.40 
per cent for the 1925 maturity, 5.35 per cent for the 1926 maturi\ 
and 5.40 per cent for the remaining maturities. The certificates < 
to be issued against not to exceed 80 per cent of the cost of ness 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Annual Reports 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Northern Pacific Railway Company 


Office of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


April 5, 1923. 
To the Stockholders of the . 
Northern Pacific Railway Company: 
The following, being the twenty-sixth annual report, shows ~ a of 
the operation of your property for the year ending December 31, 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Increase—I 





























1922 1921 Decrease—D 
Average mileage operated..... 6,640.64 6,658.03 D 17.39 
OPERATING INCOME 
Operating revenues—(see page 
MED crewneseeckeuees eaienane ts $96,076,066.48 $94,538,059.44 I $1,538,007.04 
Operating expenses—(see pages 
25 G60 BO) s e650 wacnetwes 72,654,711.05 77,630,867.23 D 4,976,156.18 
Net operating revenue..... 23,421,355.43 16,907,192.21 I 6,514,163.22 
Railway tax accrtials......... 8,430,583.11 9,914,120.50 D 583,537.39 
Uncollectible railway revenues. 24,982.54 17,895.63 I 7,086.91 
Railway operating income.. 14,965,789.78 7,875,176.08 I 7,090,613.70 
Equipment rents—net ees 2,566,625.53 1,445,605.83 I 1,121,019.70 
Joint facility rent—net....... 1,918,099.16 1,523,044.26 I 395,054.90 
Net railway operating income 19,450,514.47 10,843,826.17 I 8,606,688.30 
NONOPERATING INCOME. 
Income from lease of rcad.... 342,120.13 319,651.44 I 22,468.69 
Miscellaneous rent income... 638,982.68 698,165.20 D 59,182.52 
Miscellaneous nonoperating 
physical property .......... 44,516.91 104,544.58 D 60,027.67 
Separately operated properties 
SNE: iy Scwibemdaee-+éce oeyaec 99,229.48 94,816.69 I 4,412.79 
Dividend income ......ccceoe 8,338,282.50 21,858,646.00 D13,520,363.50 
Income from funded securities. 1,048,570.15 2,346,638.70 D 1,298,068.55 
‘Income from unfunded securi- 
ties and accounts........... 758,448.47 806,462.67 D 48,014.20 
Income from sinking and other 
reserve funds .......cecee- 149.99 47.92 I 102.07 
Miscellaneous income ....... = 1,429.13 323,709.52 D 322,280.39 
Total nonoperating income.. 11,271,729.44 26,552,682.72 D15,280,953.28 
rr 30,722,243.91 37,396,508.89 D 6,674,264.98 
Depuctions From Gross INCOME. 
Rent for leased roads........ 51,320.66 51,320.65 I 01 
Miscellaneous rents .......... 9,869.59 10,328.04 D 458.45 
Interest on funded debt...... 14,992,473.37 14,480,679.83 I 511,793.54 
Interest on unfunded debt.... 67,646.14 10,631.28 I 57,014.86 
Amortization of discount on 
oe ee ears 283,824.59 204,273.42 D 20,448.83 
Miscellaneous income charges.. 260,180.06 473,876.50 D 213,696.44 
Total deductions from gross 
income ...... area-winwered - 15,665,314.41 15,331,109.72 I 334,204.69 
PRE ROUND Nake eSnacewes 15,056,929.50 22,065,399.17 D 7,008,469.67 
Dividend appropriations of in- 
WIRE ances cacgeeesscanes ees 12,400,000.00 17,360,000.00 D 4,960,000.00 











Income halance fer the year. 
transferred to profit and loss $2,656,929.50 $4,705,399.17 D$2,048,469.67 


REVENUE TRAIN MILEAGE 


Revenue passenger train miles during the year were 9,555,273, a decrease 
of 370,359 miles compared with the previous year. 

Revenae freight and mixed train miles during the year were 10,237,094, 
an increase of 1,344,081 miles. 

Revenue special train miles during the year were 21,268, an increase of 
9,743 miles. 

All revenue train miles during the year were 19,813,635, an increase of 


983,465 train miles. 
EARNINGS. 
FREIGHT BUusINeEss. 

Freight revenue was $71,725,0C5.74, an increase of $2,478,500.68, or 3.58 
per cent ccmpared with the previous year. 

The number cf tons of revenue freight carried was 21,451,028, an increase 
of 3,780,866. or 21.40 per cert compared with the previous year. 

6,021, 158, 972 tons of revenue freight were removed one mile, an increase 
of 731, 374, 618 tons one mile, or 13.83 per cent. 

The average earnings per tcn mile decreased from .01309 to .01191. 

The revenue train load decreased from 594.82 to 588.17 tons. The total 
train load, including company freight, decreased from 700.49 tons to 680.58. 

The number of miles run by revenue freight trains was 9,573,533, an 
increase of 1,370,704, or 16.71 per cent. 


PassENGER BUSINESS. 


Passenger revenue was $15,551,897.21, a decrease of $1,463,257.94 or 8.60 
per cent compared with the previous year. 

Mail revenue was $1,657,161.94, a decrease of $42,673.21 or 2.51 per cent; 
making allowance for back mail pay received, there was an increase of 
$114,778.08, or 7.66 per cent. 

Express revenue was $2,157,176.82, an increase of $75,635.22, or 3.63 per 
cent, 

Sleeping car, parlor and chair car, excess baggage and miscellaneous 
passenger revenue was $1,020,876.00, an increase of $139,112.28, or 15.78 
per cent, 

Tctal revenue from persons and property czrried on passenger and special 
trains was $20,387,111.97, a decrease of $1,291,183.65, or 5.96 per cent 
compared with the previous year. 

The number of passengers carried was 5,263,440, a decrease of 914,856 


over the previous year, and the number of passengers carried one mile was 
473,992,523, a decrease of 31,769,614, or 6.27 per cent. 

The number of miles run by revenue passenger trains was 9,555,273, a 
decrease of 370,359, or 3.73 per cent. 

The average rate per passenger mile was 3.281 cents against 3.365 cents 
last year. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE OPERATED. 











1917 1918 1919 
Operating revenues per mile........ a 526.37 $15,594.28 $15,282.27 
Operating expenses per mile.. nas 171.39 10,857.13 11,934.71 
Net operating revenue per mile. .... 354.98 4,737.15 3,347.56 
Taxes per mile..... Re Ee 1,059. 52 1,236.01 1,365.42 
DE: b.camarees sar eewsee ee obssnceuee Sapeneeee $3,501.14 $1,982.14 
1 1922 
Operating revenues per mile....... $16,996.59 $14,199.10 $14,467.89 
Operating expenses per mile....... 15,177.88 11,659.73 10,940.92 
Net operating revenue per mile.. 1,318.71 2,539.37 3,526.97 
RRR. BOE Wis oc sie ces ce eseeees ee 1,519.34 1,353.87 1,269.54 
NE mate whalcu eee as ean wikcaeuense $299.37 $1,185.50 $2,257.43 
RATIOS. 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

Operating expenses to operat- 
rere 60.41% 69.62% 78.10% 89.30% 82.12% 75.62% 
Taxes to operating revenue 7.83% 7.93% 8.93% 8.94% 9.53% 8.77% 


CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION. 
The charges for transportation expenses were $36,801,628.01, an increase 


of $1,003,661.39, or 2.80 per cent, as against an increase in total operating 
revenue of 1.63 per cent. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 


The charges for maintenance of equipment were $18,064,615.39, a decrease 
of $3,761,201.63, or 7.23 per cent. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
Total number of locomotives on active list December 31, 1921, 
the date of the last annual report........... iieeeeeion 1,437 
Additions: 
ee ee ee re ree ee 
Locomotive reinstated from inactive list........... icsvesaewes « ¥ 5 
1,442 
Deductions: 
Locomotives sold during year, from active list..............0. ° 3 
Total locomctives on active list December 31, 1922....... 1,439 
In addition to the locomotives on active list there were: 
Withdrawn from service and cn hand December 31, 1921...... 55 
Less—Dismantied during year..........0.++-. Hite sss sae ed ee 23 
Rebuilt and reinstated on active list...........eee+eeeeee 4 
“TUGMOTEITOG TG GHIIVS Tbe oc occ ecetiesicceen Cawtntwasion 1 28 


SE Saneewkaves poe nescsbns's 4S URORE RC nee re eee on 27 


The ak wong of 20 Pacific type poner locomotives, 25 Mikado type 
and 4 allet type freight locomotives has been authorized and they will 
delivered in 1923. 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT. 


On December 31, 1922, the Company owned 1112 passenger train cars, a 
decrease of 15 cars, consisting of 9 cars destroyed, dismantled or sold and 
9 cars transferred to ces mA equipment, less 2 cars transferred from 
miscellaneous equipment, and the purchase and installation of one Mack 
gasoline car. 

During the year 107 passenger cars had steel ht steel faa 
and steel sheathing applied; work being completed during July, and all pas- 
senger train cars in transcontinental service have now been strengthened 
and remcdeled. 

The 70 passenger train refrigerator cars age omg iy 1921 were not 
received in 1922, but are promised for delivery in April, 1 

Of the 2,750 freight train cars authorized during 1921 sel were received 
during 1922, 829 refrigerator cars, the balance of the refrigerator cars were 
received in Febrvary, 1923; delivery of the other 1,750 cars, as well as 3,000 
box cars, authorized ‘during 1922, has been promised during 1923. 


FreicHt Car SITUATION ON DECEMBER 31sT. 





Increase—I 
1922 1922 Decrease—D 
Pe. OE ON NS os cbice ened aweeaeeenen 38,319 D 11,856 
Foreign cars on line 8,847 I 1,490 
ee Gn ON En a cavatwarecensnesewsbern 47,166 D 10,366 
ee a eee 20,259 8,755 I 11,504 
Number of cars unserviceable.............. 3,581 3,960 D 379 
Percentage of unserviceable to total cars on 
DN Sa oratncieniie ee toe diols Ga eae V CORN RES SOS 9.73 8.40 I 1.33 
Number of cars requiring heavy repairs..... 1,860 3,170 D 1,310 
Percentage of total cars on lin€.........+.+ 5.05 6.72 D = 1.67 
Number of cars requiring light repairs..... « Svar 790 I 931 
Percentage of total cars on line.........+.. 4.68 1.68 I 3.00 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


The charges for maintenance of way and structures were $12,826,641.01, a 
decrease of $1,486,275.44 or 10.38 per cent. 


BRIDGES. 
During the year 112 eo were replaced, of which 84, 19,646 feet in 


length, were replaced by ti r structures, and 4 permanent and 24 timber 
structures were replaced in permanent form as follows: 
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Replaced by embankment.............-sssee+% .17 bridges, 7,222 lineal feet 
Replaced by steel viaduct, plate girders, I-beams ; ¥ 

and reinforced concrete trestles.......... ....11 bridges, 1,077 lineal feet 

eee ene reer eee 28 bridges, 8,299 lineal feet 


In addition to changes referred to above, 20 temporary structures were 
constructed and 3 permanent bridges added to correct records; 245 culverts 
were rebuilt, 65 in temporary and 180 in permanent form. 

There are now under construction 986 lineal feet of steel truss for double 
track; 728 lineal feet of girder and I-beam spans for double track and 273 
lineal feet for single track; 88 lineal feet of reinforced concrete trestle for 
double track and 231 lineal feet for single track. 


Brock SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKERS, 


Automatic block signals were installed between Mandan and Burleigh, North 
Dakcta, and the installation on the remainder of the Dakota Division is near- 
ing completion. 

Automatic tlock signals are being installed between Dilworth, Minnesota, 
and Jamestown, North Dakota, which work will be completed in 1923. An 
additional contract has been authorized covering similar installation between 
Cheney, Washington, and Pasco, Washington, and when the work contem- 
plated under this contract is completed, the main line of your railroad will 
be automatically block signaled the entire distance from St. Paul to the 
Pacific Ccast. 

New interlocking plants at Anglim and Buffington, Minnesota, are under 
construction, 

Line CHANGES. 


Minnesota: During 1922 contract was executed with the University of 
Minnesota, under which the Company agreed to abandon its present line 
thiough the center of the University Campus at Minneapolis, and construct 
a new line adjacent to the Great Northern right of way, crossing the extreme 
nerthwesterly corner of the Campus and passing over the Mississippi River 
on a new bridge to a connection with the tracks of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railread at the westerly end of the existing bridge. The expense in- 
volved in making this change, over and above what must have been expended 
if the line were to remain in its present position, is to be paid by the Uni- 
versity. Ccnstruction was started in the spring of 1922, and it is expected 
that it will be finished in 1923. 

Montana: A change of line is under construction between mile posts 156 
and 157 on the Rocky Mountain Division, near Phileman, Montana, which 
will result in the elimination of a timber trestle 339 feet long and 50 feet 
high, and in a decrease of the curvature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The plant at Darling, Minnesota, for washing, screening and crushing 
gravel for ballasting purposes was completed during the year. 


The werk of reconstructing bridge 565 over the Yellowstone River near 
tillings. Montana, consisting of the extension of the masonry piers and the 
removal of the present single track spans and replacing by double track 
structure, has been under way during the past year; the substructure has 
been completed and the changing of the steel superstructure is under way. 


GENERAL. 
Financiat Results of Operation. 

The operation of your property, after all charges, resulted in Net Income 
of $15,056,929.50, a decrease over the previous year of $7,008,469.67. A 
general revival in business was in evidence during the latter part of the 
year throughout the territory served by your lines of railroad. 

The volume of passenger business was 14.81 per cent less, and of freight 
business 21.40 per cent more than in 1921. The freight business was only 
exceeded in 1917, 1918, and 1920, and was considerably larger than in 1921 
and practically the same as in 1919. The operating revenues of the company 
increased $1,538,007.04 or 1.63 per cent, while operating expenses were re- 
duced $4,976,156.18, or 6.41 per cent. Net operating revenue increase 
$6,514,163.22, or 38.53 per cent. 

Tle following table shows for the last eight and one-half years the per- 
centage ratic of Net Railway Operating Income to Railway Property Invest- 
ment, Material and Supplies on hand at the close of each year being included 
in the amount of the Railway Property Investment. Net Railway Operating 
Income is here taken to mean what, in the Transportation Act of 1920, it is 
defined as meaning; namely, the amount produced by deducting from Net 
Revenue from Railway Operations, Railway Tax accruals and Uncollectible 
Railway Revenues, and adding Equipment Rents and Joint Facility Rents. 


Railway Property 


Investment Net Railway Return on 
Including Material and Operating Investment 
Fiscal year ending: Supplies Income Per cent 
ow, S| ee $491,035.831 $23,750,070 4.84 
Fane Fe BiGccwceves 494,610,960 32,456,353 6.56 
Calendar year ending: 
December 31, 1916.... 498,225,699 33,446,012 6.71 
December 31, 1917.... 512,950,626 30,491,140 5.94 
December 31, 1918.... 526,323,659 24,217,342 4.60 
December 31, 1°19.... 528,333,822 14,368,479 2.72 
December 31, 1920.... 540,259,557 7,949,458 1.47 
December 31, 1921.... 544,496,786 10,843,826 1.99 
December 31, 1922.... 550,332,639 19,450,515 3.53 


Claim for Balance due from Government. 


As stated in the last annual report, the claim of the Company for payment 
for the Guaranty Period of six months ended August 31, 1920, is before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; $12,000,000 has been received on account 
and it is expected a final adjustment will be made in the year 1923. 


Valuation Work. 


The Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
tinued its work of valuing your property, and by the early part of 1923 had 
served preliminary engineering, land and accounting reperts not only for the 
Northern Pacific, but also for the Gilmore and Pittsburgh Railroad Company, 
Ltd., the Duluth Unicn Depot and Transfer Company and the Minnesota 
and International Railway Company. 

Statements of objecticns to the values found by the Bureau have been 
filed by your cfficers as it is felt that in many cases the unit prices used by 
the Bureau are tco lcw and in consequence that the values stated in the 
reports are too low. It is hoped that consideration will be given to the ob- 
jections made and that increases will be granted before the Commission 
serves the tentative valuaticn reports required under the Transportation Act. 

The number cf company employes engaged in this work at the present 
time is 76, and the total expenditure fer the company’s proportion of the 
work up to December 31, 1922, was $1,835.683.80. The major portion of 
this werk has been completed and from now on the company’s expenses on 


this account will be substantially less than they have been in the past few 
years. 
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Land Department. 


The operations of the Land Department for the year are summarized in 
the statements appearing on pages 42 and 43. 

Conditions throughout the company’s territory affecting the occupants of 
land have improved to some extent since last year, although in Western North 
Dakota and Eastern Montana stock growers and farmers have found it diffi- 
cult to finance their operations. 

The timber industry in Washington, Oregon and Idaho has been prosperous. 
Timber that is accessible is being actively sought for at advancing prices. A 
number of timber sales of considerable magnitude were made during 1922, 
and upon these large cash payments were collected. 

The area of lands sold during the year exceeded that of the previous year, 
but cancellations of old sales exceeded new sales by 185,841.52 acres, thus 
accounting for the deficit in net proceeds as shown in the statement. Those 
contracts which required cancellation because of default and abandonment are 
being cleared away as rapidly as possible in order that the land may be ready 
for 1e-sale. Receipts on account of principal and interest were about the 
same as in 1921. 


Oil Development. 


The outstanding events in cil development in Montana during 1922 were 
the discoveries of oil in the Kevin-Sunburst Field, otherwise known as the 
Sweetgrass Arch, and in the second sands in the West Dome of the Cat 
Creek Field. 

The Sweetgrass Arch lies along the Great Northern Railway Company’s 
line, between Shelby and the International Boundary. The oil so far pro- 
duced in this field is low grade and all of the 22 wells producing oil at the 
end of the year must be pumped. The Illinois Pipe Line Company has built 
a pipe line connecting the wells with the railroad, and this line has now 
been extended to Coutts, Alberta, just across the boundary. Drilling was 
in progress in 19 wells in this territory when the year closed. 

Production of large quantities of oil from the second sand 
Dome of the Cat Creek Fieid of the same character and quality as that here- 
tofore fcund in the first sand resulted in increased activity in that locality. 
At the end of the year oil was being produced from the first and second 
sands in 115 wells. During 1922, 2,357,324 barrels were produced, making 
the total of 4,468,636 barrels from the beginning in August, 1920. 

The exploration and drilling work of the Absaroka Oil Development Com- 
pany was continued throughout the year. No cil was discovered in the 
several wells drilled either by it or by others proceeding under permits from 
it. but much valuable geological information was obtained. The Absaroka 
Company has arranged to drill during 1923 two deep test wells, one in the 
Devils Basin, and the other at a location on the Glendive-Baker Anticline, 
about 25 miles southeast of Baker, Montana. The Northwestern Improve- 
ment Company ncw owns all of the stock of the Absaroka Company. 


Subsidiary Companies, 


On page 44 will be found results cf the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
Railway Company tegether with its subsidiaries, the Oregon Trunk, Oregon 
Electric and United Railways, and on page 45 the results of the operation 
of the Minnescta and Internaticnal Railway Company. 

The United Railways Company acquired from the Oregon American Lum- 
ber Company the capital stock of the Portland, Astoria and Pacific Railroad 
Company and the facilities of the Nehalem Boom Company near Portland, 
and completed in 1922 the construction of the line of salend to Keasey, 
Oregon—32.6 miles. 


in the West 


Retirement of Joint Bonds. 

The Company’s last annual report showed that of its proportion ($115,000,- 
0C0) of the Northern Pacific-Great Northern C. B. and Q. Joint Collateral 
6'4% Bonds only $9,950,400 were converted on December 31, 1921. The 
balance of these bonds, $105,049.600, was retired during 1922 by issuance 
of Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 6% Bonds Series B, redeemable as 
an entirety on and after July 1, 1936, on any interest date at 110% and 
accrued interest, and 5% Bonds Series C, redeemable as an entirety on and 
after July 1, 1952, on any interest date at 105% and acrued interest. The 
amount of Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds outstanding Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, issued for conversion of the 614% Joint Bonds was: 


PE We ccesrceces $107,295,600.00 
GE oat eaiee axes 8,702,300.00 
eee «see $115,997,900.00 


The retirement of the joint bonds resulted in a net annual saving in in 
terest of $602,149.00. 


Freight and Passenger Trafic. 

Ry crder of the Interstate Commerce Commissicn rates on agricultural 
products and livestock were reduced January 1, 1922. A subseyuent order 
provided in effect that the rates after July 1 should not exceed 90 per cent 
of the post-war rates authorized by the Ccemmission; therefore the average 
of freight rates charged in 1922 was considerably below the average rates in 
1921. and the average of rates in 1923 will be vet lower because the business 
will show the full effect of reductions ordered in 1922. 

The general strike cf coal miners which began April 1, and the railway 
shopmen’s strike which began on July 1, prevented the full realization of 
expected increases in earnings during the last half of the year. The move- 
ment of freight was retarded and the derangement of car distribution and 
inability to obtain return of Northern Pacific ears loaded to off-line destina- 
ticns caused a progressive car shortage which reached its extreme point in 
November, when the number of box cars cn Northern Pacific rails was re 
duced to 13,654, or only 54 per cent of the number owned by this company. 
In the case of some commodities like grain, this resulted only in a pestpone- 
ment of the movement, but a relatively large part of this company’s freight 
revenue comes from the transportation of lumber and other freight which 
must be handled when it is cffered er the business is lost. 

The vclume of coast-to-ccast traffic passing through the Panama Canal is 
increasing rapidly. The Commerce Act requires rates to be made according 
to the long and short haul rule, but the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
authorize lower rates to the farther points to meet water competition or for 
cther sufficient reasons. Before the War the transcontinental railroads were 
permitted to make exceptional rates to Pacific Coast terminals to meet the 
competition of ocean carriers. With the discontinuance of steamship service 
in the war pericd the terminal rates were raised to the level of the inter- 
mediate rates. When steamship service was restored after the War, the 
transcontinental railrcads, in accordance with the law, and for the purpose of 
meeting the competiticn through the Canal, applied to the Commission for 
authority to make to Pacific Coast terminal points, on a limited list of com- 
modities peculiarly susceptible to water competition. rates lower than the 
rates charged for this carriage of the same commodities to intermediate points. 
After many hearings and much discussicn the application was denied, and 
the railroads are new in a position where it is impossible to meet ocean 
competition at terminal points like Seattle, Tacema and Portland withcut 
making in the rates to intermediate points reductions involving losses out of 
all proportion to any possible gains in connection with business moving to 
the termiral points. 

The Company believes that Congress did not intend to exclude the rail- 
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roads from participation in this business; that on the contrary discretionary 
authority to make exceptional rates was given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the very purpose of protecting the railroads against loss of 
business which they were handling and could profitably handle in competition 
with the water carriers; it expects, therefore, to join the other transconti- 
nental railroads in renewing their application. 

[f permitted to make the necessary reductions in rates to and from Pacific 
Ccast terminal points it will be possible te regain much of the traffic which 
has been lIcst, with resulting increase of net earnings. The westbound traffic 
to Pacific Coast terminal points is especially desirable because the preponder- 
ance of eastbound tonnage makes it possible to increase the westbound loaded 
car movement without any appreciable increase in operating costs. 

Railread passenger earnings have been greatly reduced by the development 
of the autcmohile and by the increasing use of the long distance telephone. 
Passenger earnings show a decrease of 8.6 per cent compared with those 
of the previous year. Other western roads show similar decreases. The 
strike of shop employes and the threat of a general railroad strike had an 
unfavorable influence on passenger travel, especially upon the summer tourist 
business; but even if conditions had been normal there would yet have been a 
decrease in passenger earnings due to automobile competition. 


Comparative Statement of Payrolls. 


A further reduction was effected in payrolls, due to some reductions in 
wages authorized by the United States Labor Board. 


Comparison for a period of years follows: 


Total payroll for year ending June eee $24,486,852.00 
Total payroll for year ending December 31, 1916...... 28,204,669.00 
Total payroll for year ending December 31, 1917...... 35,877,879.00 
Total payroll for year ending December 31, 1918...... 49,632,127.00 
Total payrcll for year ending December 31, 1919..... - 52,605,396.00 
Total payroll for year ending December 31, 1920...... 66,503.794.00 
Total pzyroll for year ending December 31, 1921...... 50,643,526.00 
Total payroll for year ending December 31, 1922...... 49,041,401.00 


Security Owners and Emploves. 


There are now about 38,000 owners of stock and 30,000 owners of bonds 
of the Company. The average number of employes in 1922 was 28,190 and 
on March 15, 1923, 29,572. 


Shop Strike. 


A nation-wide strike of the six railroad Shop Crafts was called on July 1, 
1922, and of the Firemen and Oilers on July 17, 1922. Of a total of 8,648 
men employed in your company’s shops and roundhouses on June 30, 8,134 
left the service, leaving only 514 employes, or about 5% per cent of the 
a of these classes, at work, and of these only 173 were classed as skilled 
workers. 

The differences hetween the striking employes and the management of 
your company were only slight, and a basis of settlement, satisfactory both 
tu the men and the management, was agreed upon shortly after the strike 
began. The chief officers of the Federated Shop Crafts, however, refused to 
allow the strike to be settled on any one railroad, or upon any basis other 
than a national one, and in consequence of this refusal the strike continued. 

The splendid respense of employes of other departments to a call for volun- 
teers was of the greatest assistance during the early and critical period of 
the strike and enabled the management to carry on the operation of your 
property without serious interruption, 

In February, 1923, the striking employes, on their own motion and by 
their vcluntary action, formally declared the strike off. In the meantime, 
however, most of the strikers’ places had been filled, and to the deep regret 
of the management it was found necessary to reject the applications for re- 
employment of many men having long records of faithful service. Our em- 
pleyes in the various shop crafts have now formed an organization of their 
own, in no way affliated with the National Organization of the Federated 
Shop Crafts, and the relations between the new organization and the manage- 
ment of your company are most satisfactory. 


Anti-railroad Propaganda. 

The Transpcrtation Act, 1920, directs the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so to adjust rates and fares as that “‘carriers as a whole (or as a whole in 
each of such rate groups or territories as the Commission may from time 
to time designate) will, under honest, efficient and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and equi 
ment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly 
as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers held for and used in the service of transportation.” 

In exercise of the discretion given tc it by this law, the Commission has 
decided that an annual return of 534 per cent upon this aggregate value 
would be such a “‘fair return” as the law contemplates. In no year since the 
act became effective has the annual return equalled this amount, and in this 
aspect the act may be said to have failed to accomplish its purpose; but it 
stands as at least a legislative recognition of what the railroads are in justice 
entitled to, and is so far of valve. Nevertheless, a deliberate and persistent 
attempt is now being made in certain quarters to create a sentiment in favor 
of the repeal of this prcvision of the law. As the law itself amounts to no 
more than a declaration cf a purpose to do justice (even though, as many 
consider, only scanty justice) to the carriers, its repeal could be construed 
only as a denial of any such purpose. As stockholders, and therefore as 
owners of railroad property, you are interested in preventing the success of 
this movement; and your directors urge you earnestly to make your influence 
felt in opposition to it. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES DONNELLY, President. 
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1922. 
ASSETS. 
Increase or 
1922 1921 Decrease 
INVESTMENTS. 
Road and Equipment: 
OO Fe ae eer $442,484,934.00 $437,779,244.79 $4,705,689.21 
ee ee 90,686,035.77 88,471,598.69 2,214,437.08 
OS Eee er 3,316,144.70 3,192,835.78 123,308.92 
536,487,114.47 529,443,679.26 7,043,435.21 
Sinking Funds ..........:+> 22,501.47 4,808.54 17,692.93 
Deposits in Lieu of Mort- 
gaged Property (Net moneys 
in hands of Trustees from 
sale of land grant land, etc.) 788,519.97 430,704.77 357,815.20 
Miscellaneeus Physical Prep- 
Oe cencecekecteceeueeds 7,919,152.27 7,639,109,57 280,042.70 
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Investments in Affiliated Com- 
144,075,276.01 144,035,477.01 39,799.00 
31,065,697.75 31,065,697.75 cbneewesae 
2,388,699.35 8,489,399.35 —6,100,700.00 
3,374,931.19 3,148,469.99 226,461.20 
180,904,604.30 186,739,044.10 —5,834,439.80 
Other Investments. 
ND. Peo cesees c.a% aie Gabi 1.00 1.00 5 -aebiasavewate 
RO nr ee 10,025,€28.96 9,529,180.11 496,448.85 
U. S. Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness ......... 1,000,078.12 4,133,893.28 —3,133,815.16 
U. S. Treasury notes...... 9,077,437.50 510,600.00 8,567,437.50 
Contracts for sale of land 
a nee 10,316,032.37 12,085,607.89 —1,769,575.52 
30,419,177.95 26,258,682.28 4,160,495.67 
Total Capital Assets..... 756,541,070.43 750,516,028.52 6,025,041.91 
Current Assets. 
Cash ...eesevece eoesesess 10,325,432.12  17,307,315.44 —6,981,883.32 
Time drafts and deposits.. 1,000.00 3,183.81 —2,183.81 
Special deposits .....00. ‘ 9,661,166.55 1,984,428.25 7,676,738.30 
Loans and bills receivable. 1,005.30 1,073.19 —67.89 
Traffic and car service bal- 
ances receivable ......... 1,980,614.72 1,640,122.97 340,491.75 
Net balances receivable from 
agents and conductcrs.... 1,117,733.25 970,309.29 147,423.96 
Miscellaneous accounts re- 
ceivable ......0.. ee eeeee 5,180,779.48 6,309,975.54 —1,129,196.06 
Material and supplies..... 13,845,525.11  15,084,505.51 —1,238,980.40 
Interest, dividends and rents 
receivable ..... Pe RA 318,857.40 263,145.93 55,711.47 
Other current assets...... 153,440.52 102,930.48 50,510.04 
Total Current Assets... 42,585,554.45 43,666,990.41 —1,081,435.96 
Deferred Assets. 
Working fund advances... 29,127.36 41,123.38 —11,996.02 
Due from U. Govern- 
ment account various 
Ce bisa 2,360.63 2,581.60 —220.97 
Other deferred assets..... 25,160.29 17,578.49 7,581.80 
56,648.28 61,283.47 —4,635. 
Unadjusted Debits. a 
Rents and insurance pre- 
miums paid in advance.. 35,099.99 37,699.99 —2,600.00 
Balance of Guaranty due 
from Government ....... 2,760,606.14 2,760,606.14 ‘imeiiaciite 
Discount on funded debt.. 2,000,573.75 8,888,150.80 —6,887,577.05 
Other unadjusted debits... 4,159,566.79 2,139,016.80 2,020,549.99 





 8,955,846.67 


13,825,473.73 


—4,869,627.06 





Stock. 

Capital stock—common 
GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS. 
Grants in aid of construction 
Lonc Term Dest. 


$808,139,119.83 


LIABILITIES, 


1922 


. +» »$248,000,000.00 


21,193.73 


Funded debt (see page 22) 328,206,900.00 


for the 


Less—held by or 
Company 


319,282,400.00 
567,303,593.73 


Total Capital Liabilities. 
CurrENT LIABILITIES, 
Traffic and car service bal 


8,924,500.00 


$808,069,776.13 


1921 
$248,000,000.00 
9,730.31 


$69,343.70 


Increase or 
Decrease 


$11,463.42 


453,513,600.00 —125,306,700.00 
138,974,100.00 —130,049,600.60 





314,539,500.00 


4,742,900.00 





562,549,230.31 


4,754,363.42 








ht eer 808,986.82 807,164.97 1,821.85 
Audited vouchers and wages 
Payable ...cecccccseccecs 8,597,510.99 6,717,589.59 1,879,921.40 
Miscellanecus accounts pay- 
WEE cansGessacesukeses.e 606,304.58 523,208.91 83,095.67 
Interest matured unpaid.... 5,205,610.75 2,043,550.50 3,162,060.25 
Unmatured dividends. de- 
OOO | wing ehundivsse' 4aie 3,100,000.00 4,340,000.00 —1,240,000.00 
Unmatured interest accrued. 546,417.66 477,067.85 69,349.81 
Unmatured rents accrued... 6,147.20 6,147.05 ald 
Other current iiabilities.... 203,957.52 131,537.75 72,419.77 
Total Current Liabilities. 19,074,935.52 15,046,266.62 4,028,668.90 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES. 
Due U. S. Government ac- 
count various transactions. 133,291.16 138,975.88 —5,684.72 
Other deferred liabilities... 177,096.18 61,932.07 115,164.11 
310,327.34 200,907.95 109,479.39 
UNaBJUSTED CREDITS. 
Tax liability ....-.cecssees 6,213,052.20 6,447,337.39 —234,285.19 
Operating reserves ....... 227,102.75 342,030.33 —114,927.58 
Accrued depreciation of 
UIPMENt os ececessceces 37,409,531.79 39,034.608.99 —1,625,077.20 
Other unadjusted credits... 1,646,257.15 1,318,874.73 327,382.42 





CorPorATE SURPLUS. 
Additions to property 
through income and surplus 
Funded debt retired through 
income and surplus....... 
Miscellaneous fund reserves 


45,495,943.89 


293,541.04 


15,705,056.54 
401,226.92 


47,142,851.44 


—1,646,907.55 





Profit and loss balance..... 


16,399,824.50 
159,554,434.85 





Total Corporate Surplus. 


175,954,259.35 








$808,139,119.83 


[ApvERTISEMENT] 


217,201.65 75,739.39 
15,467 ,623.04 237,433.50 
330,152.43 71,074.49 
16,015,577.12 384,247.38 
167,114,942.69 —7,560,507.84 
183,130,519.81 —7,176,260.46 
$808,069,776.13 $69,343.70 
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[The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company - 
or | 
Battimore, Md., June 27, 1923. The equipment belonging to the properties embraced in the owned mileage tivi 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company : as above is shown in Table 17, and consists of: the 
The President and Directors of the Company submit herewith report of 2,683 Lecomctives. _ coke 
the affairs and operations of the Company for the calendar year 1922. 97,125 Freight Train sae c ¢ 
, . 1,300 Passenger Train Cars. } 
PROPERTY OPERATED. 2,376 Work Train Cars and other Work Equipment. Con 
The mileage of the properties operated as The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 174 Tug Beats, Car Floats and other Marine Equipment whi 
road Ty is shown in detail in Table 18, and may be summarized as. Miscellaneous Equipment of various kinds. twe 
follows, viz. The results of the cperations of five subsidiary companies for the year : 
, : Total 1922 are shown separately. The net gain or loss resulting from such opera aa 
First Main all tions has been absorbed by The Balitmore and Ohio Railroad Company, so sa 
Track. Tracks. that the net income of the parent Ccmpany represents the net income of rete 
Miles owned and operated.......++eeeeeeeeeeees 4,990.34 9,837.87 the entire Baltimore and Ohio System. cas 
Miles operated under lease......--+++++++++ee+: 150.11 343.28 The Company and its subsidiaries operate a total of 5,387.24 miles of first 192 
. <n ai ack. — 
Total miles owned, leased and operated.. 5,140.45 10,181.15 mae Uae . in 
Miles operated under trackage rights............ 71.60 140.42 OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR. 192 
: The incom ount of the Company'for the year 1922 will be found in was 
Total operated mileage..........+++- eee 5,212.05 awe wae Kacweriies ™ yb the 
The beginning of the year 1922 gave promise of a recovery from the busi- acer 
There was a net increase of operated mileage during the year of 24.87 ness depression that had prevailed throughout the country during the entire gra 
miles of first main track due to the inclusion of the Morgantown and King- year of 1921. The anticipated revival in business, however, was adversely it 
wood Railroad Company which was operated throughout the year as an in- affected by occurrences that prcduced abnormal conditions, especially with wa 
tegral part of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and to the exclusion _—respect to railroads. , : : ; les 
of the mileage of the Sunday Creek Railroad Company, with attendant track- The first of these occurrences was the strike of the anthracite and bitumi- 
age rights, owned, but not now operated. nous coal miners which began in April, 1922, and continued until late in ten 
ett 
x= SS Wa 
Ur 
TABLE 2. Generat BALance SHEET. YEAR ENpED Decremser 31, 1922. 
ASSETS. © 
CoM PARISON 
WiTH DECEMBER - 
INVESTMENT IN PROPERTY USED IN TRANSPORTATION SERVICE: 31, 1921. 
Investment in Property Directly Owned: 
ee rrr eee CaaS eeNK et eaeserReees leith titan Spagna tae $248,725,359.72 
BQUIPMERE 2 cc ccccccesesscovecee Ceveccreoens Cecrceecceceee SSEEER OEE SO Ces e eRe eesomes 164,670,409.38 
$413,395,769.10 
Investment in Subsidiary Companies Operated as Constituent Parts of the Company................ inact sh lacia oe 296,499,601.06 
Investment in Miscellaneous Physical Property Held for Transportation Purposes.................++ wuaie 4,956,440.57 
Investment in Improvements to Leased Railway Property.........0eseeseeee ceeeeceeecceeeeeeees Se ree 81,244.60 S; 
Investment in Perpetual Leasehclds—Capitalized (per comtra)........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccsccecee 6,441,200.00 . 
Total Property Investment as related to Railway Operating Income................ceccccccccccccccecccrecs “$721,37 374,2 255. 33 I $14,341,403.97 
Ormer INVESTMENTS: —_—-— -—— ——— 
Investment in Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies Separately Operated: 
PLEDGED. UNPLEDGED. TOTAL, 
ET 5 duhdin Kaki tiene ence tenes eeendeeeaOeeaee hs aba wat $7,101,023.73 $3,950,855.59 $11,051,879.32 us 
NE Neb eee sccheeensreserceeeinnebeheeestneeconacoese 35,800,000.00 1,347,501.00 37,147,501.00 
DE <i cb Sede ewe wedebaedkheeeOboueatebereee” etaenGaees 6,991,039.03 6,991,039.03 
MEET Chae cide bh 0 aeedreeee Gacaiedeekeeed aaowees $42,901,023.73 $12,289,395.62 iemacinnsniet $55,190,419.35 
eens ta Cee Deemeseess PCE PRN ios 66 cs ccc reek dncdescasecdnescwuseee¥eddenicdvnceeaseecses 4,482,100.49 
Investment in Sinking Funds: 
a 2 NI a. na a dts WG Sian San ane bee RA oem e been eeeees $178,000.00 Cc 
NE NE carl ic ild ch ites ae Sieg rah asain le a eee Wks he hard BOR WE KO kOe ae doen eeeel 2,612.86 180,612.86 
eee ee ea ee ee are eee 51,703.58 
Investmen: in Other Companies: 
PLEDGED. UNPLEDGED. TOTAL 
BND: Gitdiink ease betes wale ean demas eee a Reueeeeeee eae $21,936,187.96 $279, 144.06 $22,215, 332. 02 
NS a4 ord bod peh Wi eu aaa bare irk oie ate babiaebdadeees Vesa 117,000.00 490,791.27 607,791.27 
ee ST rr ree Ses F eke ee aGeaee . seledendes 1 233,872.02 1,233,872.02 
EE lOxcwheewhencedess oe evens becutaedanauErdwieens | $22,053,187. 96 $2,003,807.35 $24, 056,995.31 ' 
ET ON nk hetiinsvinsvencsdndendck yea Wedee a dewenkediawedses : sa! Ween bx * ibaleuds : na $83, 961,831, 59 I 38,585.26 
ee ee Or Gee SUNN cei nd vde cnGde Sandee eindhe chown baecdwe varie wince eeneeneseuend $805, 5,336,086. 92 I $14,379 989.2 
CuRRENT ASSETS: eicieinanciaaaiaaaa lala ticles ntnantillebiniciei 
Nd aGeRGed COMET EGEREN OES CRRKHes cendnnoaees aia Sti EN ha wes et ewe eeeey<ee eer Ree anes $13,737,199.65 
cho 6 sik uiaeia ban eb bbe whe hed SOs PES wears ew nes SORE EEEa eS EaG wet edado0s.desRe hha pe Re Sandan 4,479,627.09 
i ial dk Rhee Dias ed ee eas ae nme newb arm nien Sam eeenen wae Laie 118,637.41 
ee ee ee I NNN is oh bninronbatena ds Obes eraddetes boshe bebe bene eeRaeesee eee eats 6,086,550.90 
Net ey ey Ch OR SEE NO «5. o:6:<:4.'c- 6-0 wi60-0 00a eb wales oe ob 10 eed weet Meee KeleWn aware 6,995,474.23 
ee NS Wb 6g BERS ENE UE edad Ea NTEREe Se F Ones eCREREE eo eeeRR EE hER ERT RSNA eden KES 11,214,054.60 
ee Ra enna dain CaN nuenee el aaee ns ee NEE Lie Coa En edaw ke dnaen& ~andibdieaiedbeeeneihia Saino 18,426, 276.6 
SI ad nn eeenwibuk Kenndeweniiweh ath debenbdhh Gb aeaswawanedeeweawebuaelna en saeeins 18,292.53 
EE cee Senn es sheesh 6 0d ceewaweaehnkeew Mb baat eatik sald? e eek nesteahpetareeeeeUweeu<aeiaruee 27,593.38 
i re cen, cc angwa tes hed Gens Celene wand salew ee bNehenne ac Deeekecnd eu cabaceneuRbusemredernebes ~ $61,994,706.42 D $9 1,871, 838, 00 
DEFERRED ASSETS: <iciecsinameaineninine PT Ae ee 
ee NG noe. r ne svar Cub bee hemeeeee ced oeewbdahersocksSnddeswndeekecnedweneynerews $92,023 68 
Insurance Fund: 
Securities of Carrier’s Own Issue ...........200% Ebi Oecseadebwebesenesasnde acon neeeesinn $846,000.00 
ND No Nes wie wre ark aaa ig ci wa hltig hip eaten MeCEP ATER aR RETURN KS ee eeee 610,613.70 1,456,613.20 
EE SED AOI TIE LENS SA “ ee ee ee ee ; r aes a : x 126,904.97 
Sauer Gees Gemermnems Wemmemme@ation Bat ol S000. . oc cx ccc ces.cosccce ss qee+cveecccdivieeeacanedvecvecesw ces 9,371,575.43 
ee ee ids aaa Cela e dele Mame ins cad Usb Réb ndrnehyerwucinee hebebebewa tage’ 74,809,692.56 
: ee MR iran aids snin gin Lubec wumans baw eae wa ae wniehinknaecee aed Reb whee Ser Maced mndecas \ $85, 855,809.24 2 7 $1, 64 3,914.35 
Unapyustep Desits: PAE KA sessile cea 
Rents and I I Uk I ot niga AU SKGN NB ay * 38 pmabe ee eo ebens eR eae $20,379.85 
Other Unadjusted Debits (interdepartmental accounts in process of adjustment) eee ee ee nT ee er 4,067,614.36 





Total Unadjusted Debits 


SECURITIES OF CARRIER’s Own Issve: 





PLEDGED. UNPLEDGED. 
Evefervet ir NN, bake kawceckacadeerseoecan aie $1,513,858.51 
Washington Branch Stock (per contra)..........ceeceeecees 1,650,000.00 sith tes aks 
EN aM Whaat aa wig Aca tablaseed soos Si nk eo: Gd bo es ace 49,721,550.00 15,707,655.00 
Tota) Securities of Carrier’s Own Issue.........cccceee $51,371,550.00 $17,221, 21,513. 51 
I a i a ae Corr eerccrceserrerersoeeres.cecees 


1 indicates increase. 
Ll) indicates decrease, 





“$4, 097,994.21 


TOTAL. 





$1,513, 858.. 51 
1,650,600.00 
65, 429,205.00 


$68,593,063.51 
$1,024,978,660.30 


I $1,919,953.82 





I $3,942,020.00 


I $11,974,039.40 





— 
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August, during which period the shortage in coal production became more 
or less acute, occasioning in some instances the cessation of industrial ac- 
tivity and also the issuance by the Government of coal priority orders for 
the protection of public institutions and essential industries. As coal and 
coke together constitute about fifty percent of the Company’s tonnage the 
ceal strike naturally had a serious effect upon its revenues. 

Notwithstanding the coal strike there was a gratifying increase in the 
Company’s general business for the first six months of the year, during 
which period the tonnage handled, excluding coal and coke, increased nearly 
twenty-five percent over the same period of the preceding year. 

The second occurrence of major importance was the nation-wide strike of 
railway machinists, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, boiler makers, firemen 
and oilers, electrical workers, carmen, helpers and apprentices, commonly 
referred to as the “Shop Crafts,” which began on July 1, 1922, and in the 
case of your Company terminated by an agreement dated September 15, 
1922. The cause of this strike was the refusal of the shop crafts to accept 
an award of the United States Railroad Labor Board authorizing a reduction 
in the scale of wages of these and other workers to be effective from July 1, 
1922. As the result of the strike the rail transportation of the entire country 
was ‘materially deranged, entailing large additional costs to the carriers in 
their endexvor to meet the public's requirements for transportation. In the 
case of your Company the abnormal costs so mcurred did much to offset the 
gratifying results of the operations of the first six months of the year, and 
it is estimated that on a seasonal basis the loss to the Company in net rail- 
way operating income by reason of the strike of the shop crafts was not 
less than $7,500,000. 

The revenues of the Company were also affected by a general reduction of 
ten percent in freight rates ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective July 1, 1922. This reduction was partially offset by reductions in 
wages of employes of certain branches of the service authorized by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, also made effective July 1, 1922. 

Referring to Table 1, it will be seen that notwithstanding the adverse cir- 
cumstances of the year there was an increase in gross freight revenues of 
$2,744,586.19 or 1.75 per cent. when compared with the year 1921. Coinci- 
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dent with the increase in revenues there was an increase in revenue freight 
carried of 6,992,030 tens or 9.77 per cent. over the preceding year, the 
greater part of which increase was from manufactured products. That the 
percentage of increase in revenues did not equal the percentage of increase 
in tons carried is due to the reduction in freight rates, effective July 1, 1922, 
and to the shorter average distance each ton was carried. Freight traffic 
statistics will be found in Tables 10 and 11, and Table 14. 

Passenger revenue decreased $2,626,572. 22 or 8.93 per cent. in comparison 
with 1921, directly attributable to the decline in passenger travel as indicated 
by the fact that there were 3,212,171 or 15,15 per cent. fewer passengers 
carried than in 1921, in fact, there were fewer passengers carried than in 
any — since 1907. Passenger traffic statistics will be found in Tables 12 
and 13. 

Express revenue increased $2,371,822.87 or 113.17 per cent., of which 
amount $1,399,974.19 represents increased allowances on business of the year 
1922 and $977,727.12 represents adjustments of allowances for previous 
years. 

All other revenues decreased $724,520.37 or 67.14 per cent. due principally 
to less demurrage charges collected, indicating prompter release of equipment, 
and also to decreases in incidental and miscellaneous revenues. 

Total revenues for the year 1922 were $200,843,169.67, of which 79.42 
per cent. was from freight; 13.34 per cent. from passengers; 1.29 per cent. 
from mail; 2.23 per cent. from express, and 3.72 per cent. from all other 
sources. There was an increase in gross revenue of $1,765,316.47, or 0.89 
per cent. as compared with the year 1921. 

Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures decreased $1,398,- 
649.73 or 5.66 per cent. Expenditures for Maintenance of Equipment, due 
largely to the strike of the shop crafts, increased $3,043,931.83 or 6.71 per 
cent. when compared with the year 1921, The tctal expenditures for main- 
tenance of property during the year was $71,765,309.17, and constituted 
35.73 per cent. of all operating revenues. 

Transportation expenses decreased $3,288,612.14 or 3.84 per cent. com- 
pared with the previous year and constituted 41.03 per cent. of total operat- 
ing revenues as compared with 43.05 per cent. of operating revenues for the 
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lhe following securities bear the endorsement of The Baltimore and Ohio 


Xailread Company, jointly with other Companies, viz.: Kentucky and In- 
liana Terminal Railroad © Company, Ist 0 boil Sterling Bonds, 
$6.282.780.60: Richmond-Washington Company, Ist Mortgage Bonds 
£19 000,000.00; Washington Terminal Company, 1st Mortgage Bonds, 
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through its subsidiary, The Toledo and Cin- 
,7 28,000.00 Consolidated First 
Mortgage Bonds of The Dayton and Michigan Railroad Company. 


an accurate statement of the 


EKIN, Comptroller. 
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year 1921. There was a small decrease in the number of train miles and 
in locomctive miles other than switchimg. Loaded car miles increased 48,- 
947,189 miles or 10.35 per cent., while empty car miles decreased 58,060,664 
miles or 17.19 per cent. as compared with the year 1921. 

Traffic expenses for 1922 were $255,417.15 or 7.73 per cent. in excess of 
1921, due principally to the extension of off-line agencies. General expenses 
were $749,305.64 or 11.69 per cent. less than in 1921, due mainly to reduc- 
tion in salaries of officers and clerks, and also to reduction in forces and 
expenses of those engaged in the work of Federal valuation. All other ex- 
penses for 1922 increased $86,499.94 or 5.61 per cent. 

Total Railway Operating Expenses for 1922 were $165,021,374.40, a de- 
crease when compared with 1921 of $2,050,718.59 or 1.23 per cent. The 
ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues was 82.61 per cent. in 
1922 compared with 83.92 per cent. in 1921. Details of operating expenses 
will be found in Table 5. 

Railway Tax Accruals for the year were $6,769,093.26, a decrease of 
$517,169.00 or 7.10 per cent. compared with 1921, due to decreases in Fed- 
eral income and capital stock taxes and to adjustment of over accruals in 
previous years, 

Net charges for equipment rents in 1922 increased $2,158,430.13 or 119.98 
per cent. over 1921. This increase is due to some extent to the increase in 
business, but much the larger part of the increase accrued during the latter 
part of the year and is attributable to the strike of the shop crafts. 

Joint facility net rental charges increased $337,282.14, or 35.99 per cent. 
over 1921, occasioned by increased rentals paid for facilities of other 
carriers, 

Net Railway Operating Income as defined in the Transportation Act of 
1920 was $23,735,005.21 for 1922, being equivalent to 3.29 per cent. on the 
investment of $721,374,255.33 in property used in transportation service, as 
compared with a return of 5.75 per cent. which the Interstate Commerce- 
Commission has determined to be reasonable for the period under review. 
The Net Railway Operating Income for the year was $1,793,308.80 or 8.17 
per cent. in excess of the year 1921. 

Other Corporate Income for the year decreased $3,937,955.40 when com- 
pared with 1921, but this decrease is entirely due to the inclusion in Miscel- 
laneous Income in 1921, under instructions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of $4,275,419.21 representing amounts found to relate to the period 
March 1 to August 31, 1920, and chargeable to the United States under the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

The relatively small decrease of $131,128.62 in Deductions from Corporate 
Income is occasioned by normal fluctuations in the items comprising that 
grouping. 

The Net Corporate Income for the year was $4,375,373.29, which amount 
was transferred to Profit and Loss account. The Company’s obligation with 
respect to the $35,090,000 loan agreement of July 1, 1919, waS met by the 
appropriation of $3,500,000 and applied in the retirement at maturity of out- 
standing long term debt. Out of the surplus income accruing since July 1, 
1919, the Company has set apart $12,250,000 in accordance with the terms 
of the lean agreement of July 1, 1919, and but $5,250,000 remains to be set 
anast to complete the Company’s obligation with respect to the agreement 
veferied to. 

Dividends on the preferred stock of the Company at the custcmary rate of 
four percent. were declared. 


SETTLEMENT WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Settlement with the Director General of Railroads for the use and opera- 
tion of the Company’s transportation property and of its subsidiaries during 
Federal Control was. reached on July 27, 1922. The Director General is 
still engaged in auditing the transactions coming to book subsequent to Fed- 
eral Control, but pertaining to that period. It is expected that the adjust- 
ment of accounts will be completed shortly when it will be possible to make a 
statement of the final results and enable the clearance from the balance sheet 
of the accounts with the United States Railroad Administration under the 
heading of “Deferred Assets” and “Deferred Liabilities.” 

Since the close of the year the Company has reached with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a basis for settlement covering the so-called Guaranty 
Period, March 1 to August 31, 1920, under the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, and it will be possible to include in the next annual report 
a complete statement of the results of this settlement. 


FEDERAL VALUATION. 


The work required of your Company under the Federal Valuation Act of 
March 1, 1913, was continued and at the close of the year was more than 
95 per cent. completed. Practically all of the field work has been done and 
maps, schedules, inventories and cther infermation required to be ccmpiled 
are substantially completed. Further procedure must now await the receipt 
from the Government of the underlying reports and the tentative valuation, 
which, owing to the reduced force of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
are not expected to be available during the current year. 

To December 31, 1922, the amount expended by the Baltimore and Ohio 
System upon the valuation work called for under the act above mentioned 
amounted te $3,172,170. The employes assigned to this work are being 
gradually reduced, but it will be necessary to maintain a minimum force 
pending final valuation and a small permanent group will be required in 


order to maintain the current valuation records as prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS TO ROAD. 


Very little construction work was undertaken during the year. The total 
ameunt expended for additions and hetterments to road was $1,551,283.72. 
the character of which will be found set forth in Table 4. 

ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS TO EQUIPMENT. 
During the year the fellowing equipment was acquired by the Company: 
30 T. ocometives. 
3 Passenger Train Cars. 
6,006 Freight Train Cars. 
39 Work Equipment. 
, Miscellaneous Equipment. 
SO ER etait eee eee $11,488.300.61 
and during the same period the following equipment was retired from service: 
39 Locomotives. 
10 Passenger Train Cars. 
4,662 Freight Train Cars. 
498 Work Equipment. 
Miscellaneous Equipment. 
_ ¢ . 5 aaa ebcpaa $4,570,047.21 
and there was a reducticn in value of equipment 
changed from class te class of 


30,967.66 


Making total net increase in value of equipment owned 


4,601,014.87 





$6,887,285.74 
There was a net increase in tractive power of locomotives acquired over 

locomotives retired of 963.439 Ibs. and an increase in tonnage capacity of 

freight cars acquired over freight cars retired of 80.997 tons. : 
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SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES AND OPERATIONS 


Beginning January 1, 1922, the operations of the Morgantown and King- 
wood Railread Company, which had theretofore been separately operated, 
were included in the operations of the parent Company. For purposes of 
comparison the figures shown throughcut this report for the year_1921 have 
been restated to include the Morgantown and Kingwood Railroad Company. 

On November 9, 1922, the Company with the anproval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acquired the entire capital stock of the Indian Creek 
and Northern Railroad Company, a newly constructed line in West Virginia 
affording access to large coal developments and to a large undeveloped terri- 
tory of high grade bituminous coal. 

Income accounts for the year 1922 of the several separately operated rail 
road subsidiaries are shcwn in Table 19. The net profit or loss of these 
properties is absorbed by the parent company and included in its income 
account, Table 1. 


RELIEF DEPARTMENT—PENSIONS. 


The operations of the Relief and Savings Features of the Relief Depart 
ment, conducted for the benefit of these employes desiring to avail of its 
privileges, are shown in Table 16. 

The number of employes in the service of the Company December 31, 1922, 
was 61,950, of which 48,853 were members of the Relief Department. 

Tayments by the Company to retired employes are made from month to 
menth and constitute a special roll. There was an increase of 52 pensioners. 
making a tctal of 1,233 pensicners on the roll at the end of the year. The 
total payment for pensions during the vear was $497,786.74, an increase of 
$27,773.14 over the previous year. The total payments for pensions since 
the inception of the Pensicn Feature, October 1, 1884, has been $5,038,103.2' 


There were 35,463 shareholders of the Company on record Decembe: 
1922. 





The Roard records its 2ppreciation and thanks to the officers and employes 
who served the Company faithfully and efficiently during the trying period 
of the year. By crder of the Board, 

DANIEL WILLARD), President 
TABLE 1 
CorPoRATE INCOME AND SurRPLUS ACCOUNTS. 
Year Ended December 31, 1922, in Cemparison with Year Ended December 
31, 1921. 
Tur BaLtimcreE AND Onto RarLRaoap Company. 


Increase or 


Corporate Income Account. Year 1922 Year 1921. Decrease 
Average Miles Operated...... 5,212.05 5,235.08 *23.0 
Railway Operating Revenues: 

BEE cS owiawnenarecxaed $159,506,624.69 $156,762.038.50 $2,744,586.19 

PR sicicentakwesiond 26,801,741.73  29,428,313.95 *2,626,572.22 

BE £bcKeecnecchaeaw awe 2,593,804.83 2,765,813.02 *172,008.19 

re Pe eT ee 4,467 ,546.23 2,095,723.36 2,371,822.87 

Other Transportation Revenue 3,129,144,29 2,971,456.86 157,687.43 

Miscellaneous Revenue...... 4,344,307.90 5,054,507.51 *710,199.51 

Total Railway Operating 
SEE oe nxscaniee card $200,843,169.67 $199,077,853.20 $1,765,316.47 


Railway Operating Expenses: 





Mairtenance of Way and 

ONO sv. denaescsa es $23.325,886.80 $24,724,536.53 *$1,398,649.7 
Maintenance of Equipment.. 48,439,422.37 45,395,490.54 3,043,931.83 
EF hraiicns-d-00 ake wee atais 3,560,796.63 3,305,379.48 255,417.15 
be ee 82,408,878.33 85,697,490.47 *3,288,612.14 
Miscellaneous Operations... 1,647,881.02 1,579,430.69 68,450.33 > 
a ee area ee ares 5,658.981.82 6,408 287.46 *749,305.64 
“Transportation for Invest- 

ee ae *20.472.57 *38,522.18 18,049.61 

Total Railway Operating 

ye $165,021,374.40 $167,072,092.99 *$2,050,718.59 








Net Revenue from Railway Op- 
CIEE onc dceneneeveresen $35,821,795.27 


Ratio of Operating Expenses 
to Operating Revenues...... 


$3,816,035.06 


82.16% 


Other Operating Charges: 


Railwav Tax Accruals...... $6,769,093.26 $7, 


“NI 
to 
oo 
oO 
~) 
may 
~) 
> 
= 
* 
na 
_ 
“I 
= 


Uncollectible Railway Rev- 

CE Sicngatosaicecesns £5,821.61 41,638.62 44,182.9 
Equipment Rents—Net Debit  3,957,430.54 1,799,000.41 2,158,430.1 
Toint Facility Rents—Net 

OE Hadeatve cee eaewees 1,274,444.65 937,162.51 337,282.1 

Total Other Operating 
COND $56. dcece corns $12,086,790.06 $10,064.063.80 $2,022,726.2 

Net Railway Operating Income 

as defined in the Transporta- 
ties Act GF 1990. .cccrccece $23,735,005.21 $21,941,696.41 $1,793,308.8 

Other Corporate Inceme: 

Income from Lease of Road $17,895.46 $17,427.43 $468.0 
Miscellaneous Rent Income. . 1,968,200.18 1,9088,161.15 *19,960.97 

Miscellaneous Nonoperating 

Physical Property ....... 121,454.97 147,292.93 *25,837.96 
Separately Operated Proper- 

SOO TWO bcc ccesccecs 423,242.61 446,926.91 *23,684.3 
Jividend Income .......... 1,886.367.59 1,907 ,299.00 *20,931.5 
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August 25, 1923 
Income from Funded Securi- is TABLE 1—Concluded. 
Teta’ teas teakeekek’ 1,758,486.86 1,665,521.20 92,965.66 Corporate INCOME AND Surrius Accounts. 
d . r er 3 22. in Comparis 7 r z 
an a aa. 493,864.89 489,644.78 4,220.11 Year Ended December 31, 1922, = — with Year Ended December 
Income from Sinking and sa ere lt i Biola 
Other Reserve Funds..... 395,818.08 70,272.55 325,545.53 Profi I CORPORATE Surrius Account. 
Miscellaneous Income....... 21,801.84 4,292,541.84 *4,270,740.00 rofit and Loss Account: 





Total Other Corporate In- 
MEE aaicdert she cent $6,187,132.39 $10,125,087.79 *$3,937,955.40 





$29,922,137.60 $32,066,784.20 *$2,144,646.60 








Gross Corporate Income....... 








Deductions from Gross Corpo- 
rate Income: 





Rent for Leased Roads..... $283,213.71 $329,770.23 *$46,556.52 
Miscellaneous Rents ...... 432,855.08 479,547.62 *46,692.54 
Miscellaneous Tax Accruals. 271,835.21 247,752.21 24,083.00 
Separately Operated Proper- 

CD a i ocoiccee won aiet 1,186,411.02 1,152,077.73 34,333.29 
Interest on Funded Debt.... 22,810,615.53 22,761,052.85 49,562.68 
[Interest on Unfunded Debt. 439,448.19 583,148.26 *143,700.07 
Miscellaneous Income Charges 122,385.57 124,544.03 *2,158.46 

Total Deductions from 
Gross Corporate Income $25,546,764.31 $25,677,892.93 *$131,128.62 





Net Corporate Income........ $4,375,373.29 $6,388,891.27 *$2,013,517.98 


*Decrease. 


Creast Batance, December 31, 1921 .......6.00scscccnsvcceces 
Net Corporate Income for Year 1922....... 


21,911,582.56 
3.2 
Miscellaneous Adjustment—Net Credit...... 7,337.06 4,382,710.35 


I Garena Reale Sue apie Aisa wTise rh @ A atin glG 14S Re Pelee ete $26,294,292.91 
Appropriations During Year 1922: 
Income applied to Sinking and Other Re- 
ON as inks skies ore y A take ies.< 
Increase transferred to ‘“‘Additions to Prep- 
erty Through Income and Surplus”’.... 
Dividends on Preferred Stock at 4 per cent. 
WO SURI 5 wri. 3:9: se Salsa eid wa 6 


$424,480.64 
3,500,000.00 


2,354,527.24  6,279,007.88 
Credit Balance December 31, 1922.......ccceccscecs $20,015,285.03 
Additions to Property Through Income and Surplus: 
Credit Balance Dec. 31, 1921.. $17,036,266.44 
Income appropriated during the 
DRO, 9 patie ew ae ree eas $3,500,000.00 
BETEGEMANOOUS. ons ic vice e cine c's 199,966.34 





3,699,966.34 





Credit Balance December 31, 1922..............cccce0e 20,736,232.78 
Sinking Fund Reserves........... 180,612.86 


Total Corporate Surplus, Credit Balance Dec. 31, 1922. $40,932,130.67 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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equipment, the total purchase price of which is to be approximately 
$5,345,280. This issue has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 


Osace County & SANTA FE.—Acquisition by Lease Approved.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe to acquire contro! of this property by leas- 
ing it. 

PENNSYLVANIA CoMPANY.—Annual Report—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1922 shows a net income of 


$6,142,059 as compared with $3,573,492 in 1921. The income 
statement follows in brief: 








Increase 
or 

1922 Decrease 

Ne ne Cea n Lis salted el aia wares $8,329,213 $402,407 

Total deductions from gross income........---- 2,187,154 —2,166,160 

UO I Boon. c.w ened oreigiae. ts wa dese n aare $6,142,059 $2,568,567 

Iucon:e applied to sinking and other reserve funds. 49,934 —521,401 

Income appropriated for investment in physical 

property  ....--cscees pee e cece etree eee eeeees 118,948 
Dividend appropriations of income (6 per cent).... 4,800,000 

rea ere eer $1,173,177 $3,089,968 


PitrspurGH, CINCINNATI, CHIcAco & St. Louis.—Annual Re- 
port—The annual report for the year ended December 31, 1922 
shows a net income of $3,398,748 as compared with $6,484,918 in 
1921. The income account follows in brief: 








Increase 

or 
1922 Decrease 
ne ee ee ee en a ee 1,857 0.30 
Rental received from lease of road..........---+++ $9,815,963 —$139,866 
EP I EE I re 9,837,256 —3,671,806 
Total deductions from gross inccome...........+..+5 6,438,508 —585,636 
I SI i rice cas ernie nk whe eaten teen $3,398,748 —$3,086,170 
Dividend of 2 per cent paid Aug. 15, 1922........ 1,694,242 Seateia 
Dividend cf 2 per cent paid Jan. 20, 1923.......... 1,694,258 16 
RIE SURREIOE kk 5 4:06 oe pints Seinen $10,248 —$3,086,186 


SoutHERN.—Authorized to Pay Interest on City Bonds—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assume as lessee, obligation and liability, as rental 
for a passenger station and appurtenances at Greensboro, N. C., 
an annual sum sufficient to pay the interest on $1,300,000 of 5 
per cent bonds to be issued by the city and such further sum as 
may be necessary to provide for a sinking fund for their 
redemption at maturity. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Authorized to Acquire Control.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this com- 
Pany to acquire control of the Miami Mineral Belt by purchase 
of its capital stock. 

Pays Contingent Interest—The St. Louis-San Francisco has 
declared the 3 per cent semi-annual interest on its adjustment 
mortgage bonds and the 6 per cent annual interest on its income 
bonds, both payable October 1. 





Dividends Declared 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 134 per cent, quarterly; common, 
eure, 2% per cent; both payable September 28 to holders of record Septem- 
er : 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—134 per cent, quarterly, payable September 10 to 
holders of reccrd August 13. 

Missouri, Kansas, Texas.—2%% per cent, semi-annually, on 5 per cent 
series A adjustment mortgage bonds for six months ending June 30, 1923, 
payable October 1. 

Vew Orleans & Northeastern.—6 per cent, payable August 23 to holders 
of record August 16. 

New Orleans, Texas & Pacific.—134 per cent, quarterly, payable Septem- 
ber 1 to holders of record August 24, 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 


August 21 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
rn tea wieaein Vee Moree 59.73 58.68 73.64 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Oe MOE. saxexexéssavies esvanes 82.60 82.49 89.67 


THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE has offered to deposit 
money in the banks of Stanton, Morton, Grant, Stevens, Has- 
kill, Finney, Scott, Lane, Gray, Ness, Hodgman, and Ford 
counties in southwestern Kansas to be lent to farmers for 
seed wheat purchases. The Santa Fe offers to deposit the 
money at 4 per cent and stipulates that the banks shall not 
charge the farmers more than 8 per cent. The purpose of 
the offer is to assist the farmers in good standing at the 
banks in obtaining money for seed wheat. If successful the 
plan will be extended to Oklahoma banks. 
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Executive 


S. A. Wilder, assistant to the general manager of the 
Northern Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to assistant to vice-president in charge of 
operation with the same headquarters. Mr. Wilder will have 
charge of labor matters for the entire system. 


Operating 


E. Hinrichs has been appointed superintendent of car ser- 
vice of the Western Fruit Express Company, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. 


C. J. Cavanagh has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Northern Division of the Chicago Great Western, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding F. M. Corbett, re- 
signed. 


W. S. Murphy has been appointed general time supervisor 
of the Canadian National with jurisdiction over all steam lines, 
with headquarters at Montreal. It will be his duty to re- 
organize the timekeeping service, supervise the same, and 
take up with the proper territorial officers any matters relat- 
ing thereto. He will also give special attention to matters 
relating to economical operation. 


Ralph Peters, Jr., assistant superintendent of the Long Is- 
land, has been promoted to superintendent, succeeding W. E. 
Canning, deceased. Mr. Peters was born on May 5, 1887, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was graduated from Princeton Univers- 
ity in 1908 with the degree of civil engineer. Shortly after 
his graduation, Mr. Peters entered the service of the Long 
Island as a draftsman in the engineering department. In 
1910 he became a clerk in the trainmaster’s office and a few 
months thereafter was advanced to assistant engineer in the 
construction department. Four. years later he was promoted 
to office engineer for the construction and maintenance of 
way departments and held that position until 1916 when he was. 
assigned to the transportation department for special work with 
the title of special engineer. In 1917 he was promoted to assist- 
tant trainmaster with special duties, involving the operation at 
the various freight terminals in the road’s Western territory and 
a few months later was promoted to assistant superintendent 
in charge of the Bay Ridge division. Shortly thereafter his 
duties were extended to include passenger operation in the 
electrified zone. He spent a year with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces as a lieutenant in the transportation corps and 
in 1919 returned to his former position with the Long Island. 
At the end of federal control he was promoted to superinten- 
dent of passenger transportation. Upon a change in organiza- 
tion in 1922, Mr. Peters was appointed assistant superintendent 
in charge of both passenger and freight train operation. 


Traffic 


C. A. Small has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Maine Central, with headquarters at Lewiston, Me., and J. E. 
O’Donnell to a similar position at Bangor, Me. 


Mechanical 


H. W. Johnson has been appointed superintendent of mo- 
tive power and rolling stock of the Minneapolis & St. Louis with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding Wm. Gemlo, re- 
signed. Lee Chapman has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of motive power and rolling stock and Leo Burke has been ap- 
pointed master car builder, both with the same headquarters. 
C. B. Rogers has-been appointed master mechanic at Marshall- 
town, Ia., succeeding L. D. Brown, resigned. The position of 
master mechanic at Minneapolis has been abolished and Mr. 
Rogers’ jurisdiction will extend over the entire system. 
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Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


G. E. Moberly, assistant division engineer of the Utah di- 
vision of the Oregon Short Line, with headquarters at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, has been promoted to division engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding R. B. Reasoner, deceased. 


Frederick Mears, chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, with headquarters at Anchorage, 
Alaska, has been appointed chief engineer of the St. Paul 
Union Depot Company, 
with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeding W. C. Arm- 
strong, whose death on 
June 12 was reported 
in the Railway Age of 
June 16. Mr. Mears 
was born on May 25, 
1878, in Omaha, Nebr., 
and graduated from the 
Shattuck school at Fari- 
bault, Minn., in 1897, 
and from the United 
States College at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in 1905. He entered 
railway service in June, 
1897, on the survey and 
construction of the 
Park Rapids extension 
of the Great Northern, 
and was later on the 
location survey of the Coon Creek cut-off and assistant en- 
gineer of the Kootenai Valley railroad. In July, 1905, he was 
appointed assistant engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Fordyce, Ark. In October of 
that year, he entered the service of the United States Army 
and in May, 1906, was appointed assistant engineer of the 
Isthmian canal commission at Panama. He was promoted 
to resident engineer of the Panama Railroad in May, 1907, 
and was promoted to chief engineer in December, 1909. In 
addition to his duties as. chief engineer, he served as general 
superintendent from 1913 to 1915. Mr. Mears was appointed 
a member of the Alaskan Engineering Commission in May, 
1914. From February, 1918, to May, 1919, he was in the army 
service in the United States and France as assistant general 
manager and general manager of the railroad department. In 
August, 1919, he returned to the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission as chairman and chief engineer in charge of railroad 
operation and construction in Alaska. 





F. Mears 


Purchasing and Stores 


Eugene S. Marsh has been appointed general storekeeper 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with headquarters at Brewster, 
Ohio, succeeding William Hunt, resigned. 


Obituary 


M. S. Montgomery, fuel supervisor of the Northern Pacific 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died in that city on 
August 8. 


George A. Nolpe, grand vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America, died in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
August 11. 


D. M. Goodwyn, freight traffic manager of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., died at Ep- 
worth, Mich., on August 6. 


Archibald Ritchie, assistant treasurer of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Montreal, died in that city on 
August 12. Mr. Ritchie was born in Point St. Charles, Mon- 
treal, in 1880, and entered railway service’ in 1894 as a 
clerk in the audit department of the Grand Trunk. A year 
later he was transferred to the treasurer’s department. In 
1906, Mr. Ritchie was promoted to paymaster and held that 
position until the amalgamation of the Grand Trunk with the 
Canadian National when he was appointed assistant treasurer. 
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